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HOW A PLAN TO HELP A RENEWABLE ENERGY COMPANY GROW 
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- (SY proGRESs |S EVERYONE'S BUSINESS _ 


Harnessing an important resource like wind requires alot of capital. So when a renewable 
energy company came to us, we found investors to help them grow. Because investing ina 
clean energy future is not only good for the environment, it’s good for local businesses and 
communities. And for local employees, who have a new way to put their energy to work. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co, 2010, All rights reserved 
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Rob Howard for Town and Country 


This is not the Internet. 
Feel free to curl up and settle in. 


Magazines don't blink on and off. They don’t show video 
or deliver ads that pop up out of nowhere. You can’t DVR 
magazines and you can't play games on them. 


But you can take one to the beach, to bed or just about 
anywhere else and, chances are, it will engage, entertain 
and enlighten you in ways no other medium can. 


Perhaps that explains why magazine readership has actually 
increased versus five years ago. The top 25 magazines 
continue to reach a wider audience than the top 25 prime- 
time T'V shows. And despite the escalating war for consumers 
eyeballs, readers spend an average of 43 minutes per issue. 


What accounts for this ongoing attraction? Why do nine 
out of ten American adults choose to spend so much time 
with an unabashedly analog medium? 


One enduring truth: people of every age love the experience 
of reading a magazine, even when the same content is 
available online. So curl up, get comfortable and enjoy the 
rest of this magazine. 


MaAs@/inEs. 


The Power of Print® 





10 Questions. 


Haaidins will now take your qu 


If God doesn’t exist, why did 
the concept of his existence 
become almost universal? 
Basanta Borah, 

BASEL, SWITZERLAND 
I don’t claim that God doesn’t 
exist. God is the name people 
give to the reason we are here. 
But I think that reason is the 
laws of physics rather than 
someone with whom one can 
have a personal relationship. 
An impersonal God. 


Does the universe end? If so, 
what is beyond it? 

Paul Pearson, HULL, ENGLAND 
Observations indicate that 
the universe is expanding at 
an ever increasing rate. It will 
expand forever, getting emp 
tier and darker. Although the 
universe doesn’t have an end, 
it had a beginning in the Big 
Bang. One might ask what is 
before that, but the answer is 
that there is nowhere before 
the Big Bang, just as there is no- 
where south of the South Pole. 


Do you think our civilization will 
survive long enough to make 
the leap to deeper space? 
Harvey Bethea, 

STONE MOUNTAIN, GA. 
I think we have a good chance 
of surviving long enough to 
colonize the solar system. 
However, there is nowhere 
else in the solar system as 
suitable as the Earth, so it is 
not clear if we would survive 
if the Earth was made unfit 
for habitation. To ensure our 
long-term survival, we need to 
reach the stars. That will take 
much longer. Let’s hope we 
can last until then. 


If you could talk to Albert 
Einstein, what would you say? 

Ju Huang, STAMFORD, CONN. 
{ would ask him why he 
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didn’t believe in black holes. 
The field equations of his 
theory of relativity imply 
that a large star or cloud of 
gas would collapse in on 
itself and form a black hole. 
Einstein was aware of this 
but somehow managed 

to convince himself that 
something like an explosion 
would always occur to 
throw off mass and prevent 
the formation of a black 
hole. What if there was 

no explosion? 


Which scientific discovery or 
advance would you like to see 
in your lifetime? 


Luca Zanzi, ALLSTON, MASS. 
I would like nuclear fusion 


to become a practical power 
source. It would provide 
an inexhaustible supply of 


energy, without pollution or 
global warming. 


What do you believe happens to 

our consciousness after death? 
Elliot Giberson, SEATTLE 

I think the brain is essentially 

a computer and consciousness 

is like a computer program. 

It will cease to run when 

the computer is turned 

off. Theoretically, it could 

be re-created on a neural 

network, but that would be 

very difficult, as it would 

require all one’s memories. 


Given your reputation as a 
brilliant physicist, what ordinary 
interests do you have that 
might surprise people? 
Carol Gilmore, 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
I enjoy all forms of music 





pop, classical and opera. I also 
share an interest in Formula 
One racing with my son Tim. 


Do you feel that your physical 
limitations have helped or 
hindered your study? 

Marianne Vikkula, 

ESPOO, FINLAND 

Although I was unfortunate 
enough to get motor neuron 
disease, I have been very for 
tunate in almost everything 
else. I was lucky to be work 
ing in theoretical physics, 
one of the few areas in which 
disability was not a serious 
handicap, and to hit the jack 
pot with my popular books. 


Does it feel like a huge 
responsibility to have people 
expecting you to have all the 
answers to life’s mysteries? 
Susan Leslie, BOSTON 
I certainly don’t have the 
answers to all life’s problems. 
While physics and math 
ematics may tell us how the 
universe began, they are 
not much use in predicting 
human behavior because 
there are far too many equa 
tions to solve. I'm no better 
than anyone else at under 
standing what makes people 
tick, particularly women. 


Do you think there will ever 
come a time when mankind 
understands all there is to 
understand about physics? 
Karsten Kurze, 
BAD HONNEF, GERMANY 
I hope not. I would be out 
of a job. = 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 

To watch 

interviews with 

Stephen Hawking 
and other newsmakers, go to 
time.com/10questions 
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T. Rowe Price understands the connections 
of a complex, global economy. 
It’s just one reason over 75% of our funds beat their 10-year Lipper average. 


In today’s interconnected economy, everything shapes the future of your investments. At 
T. Rowe Price, we use our collaborative, global research process to help make the best decisions on 
where to invest your money. It’s just one reason why, as of 9/30/10, over 75% of our mutual funds 
beat their 10-year Lipper average* Results will vary for other periods. Past performance cannot 
guarantee future results. All funds are subject to market risk, including possible loss of principal. 
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Put our thinking to work for you. 


_troweprice.com 1.888.636.4541 | TRowePtice fs 





INVEST WITH CONFIDENCE 





Request a prospectus or summary prospectus; each includes investment objectives, risks, fees, expenses, and other information 
that you should read and consider carefully before investing. 

*Based on cumulative total return, 121 of 171 (71%), 137 of 159, 119 of 134, and 66 of 85 T. Rowe Price funds (including all share classes and excluding funds used in insurance products) 
outperformed their Lipper average for the 1-, 3-, 5-, and 10-year periods ended 9/30/10, respectively. Not all funds outperformed for all periods. (Source for data: Lipper Inc.) 

T. Rowe Price Investment Services, Inc., Distributor. CONNO79220 
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A Dream Undeterred 
Fareed Zakaria’s recipe for restoring the 
American Dream is far too rational and re- 
quires too much sacrifice [Nov. 1]. Instead, 
this country will increasingly rely upon 
intimidation and military force to preserve 
its consumptive way of life. 

Ray Finch, LAWRENCE, KANS. 


I found it amazing that in his article sug- 
gesting a “radical rebalancing of American 
government so it can free up resources” 
to help re-create the American Dream, 
Zakaria failed to mention military costs, 
which account for over 50% of the federal 
government’s discretionary spending. 
Until that changes, finding money for 
important domestic investments will be 
extremely difficult. 
Dennis Harbaugh, 
WATERLOO, IOWA | 


Your article, with its U.S.-India com- 
parison, contains not a word about race or 
racism. African Americans and Hispanics | 
have a far more difficult time than whites 
do in moving up or even staying put. Until 
we recognize the institutional racism that 
characterizes our educational, housing 
and other systems and make necessary re- 
forms, the American Dream will recede for 
more than a third of our population. 
Chester Hartman, | 
Poverty & Race Research Action Council, | 
WASHINGTON 


Zakaria’s article provided a much needed 
perspective during this fear-riddled cam- 
paign week. He illuminated the big picture, 
something that takes considerable insight 
at a time of global social change. 

Monica Day, ONONDAGA, MICH. | 


It was unbelievably refreshing to read a 
sober and thoughtful article about the 
challenges we face and some meaningful 





Joe Klein’s penchant for lampooning conser- 





Restoring the 
American 
Dream a. 
Mr. Smith The Burning 
; / 4 How to Restore the 
Has Gone to Question 49% Fontcon tice 
Washington 


FAVORABLE CRITICAL 


suggestions about what really needs to be 
done to fix them. Most folks still seem to 
expect a magic, easy solution, and they 


| will vote for anyone who tells them what 


they want to hear. Thanks for saying what 
needs to be said. 
John Wood, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Got Candor? 


vatives assures me there must be plenty that 


| Senator Ted Kaufman has done that Klein 


omits in his glowing characterization [“Mr. 
Smith Has Gone to Washington,” Nov. 1]. 


| Yet having said that, I think Kaufman's 


frank comment on Wall Street regulators, 


| BOs 


‘The GOP Young 


_ Guns are oddly 


similar to NASCAR’s 
Gillette Young 
Guns. Are these 
guys capable of an 
original idea?’ 
Joe T. Chyle, p1sek, N.D., on “Guns 
Blazing” by Joel Stein, Nov. 1 
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that “the cops weren't doing their job,” was 
spot-on. It was a bipartisan failure. The mes- 
sage we should all take from this is that the 


| more we ask government to do for us, the 


more chances we give it to mess up. 
Hal Pate, ATLANTA 


Klein mocks Senate candidate Christine 
O'Donnell for “learning, to her surprise... 
that the U.S. Constitution contains a provi 
sion that separates church and state.” Klein 
should reread his Constitution; it contains 
no such provision. The Constitution does 
bar the establishment of a national religion 
and guarantees the right to free religious 
exercise. Nowhere, however, is there a pro 


vision separating church and state. 





Send a letter: TIME Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Letters should include the writer's full name, address 
| and home telephone and may be edited for purposes of clarity and space 


Carol Lesnek-Cooper, BRIGHTON, MICH. 
JOE KLEIN RESPONDS: The so-called establish- 
ment clause excludes religions from having a 
state function. As we've seen in recent years, 
that leaves open the possibility that the state 
can contract with religious organizations 
to provide some limited social services. But 
the standard interpretation of this provision 
clearly prohibits religious organizations 
from having any part in the decisionmaking 
apparatus of the state. 


Tennessee Under Fire 

Is Obion County, Tennessee, really 
America (“The Burning Question,” Nov. 1]? 
Firefighters who had the means to stop the 
Cranicks’ home from burning down—but 
didn’t—rationalize that they were just 
following orders, the fire chief hides be- 
hind uncollected fees, and conservative 
commentators reveal the petty and ugly 


| underside to the American idea of rugged 


individualism. What if the Cranicks had 


| paid the fee, and the payment was not re- 


corded correctly? The result would've been 
the same. Better for the firefighters to have 
saved the house and the lives of the four 
animals inside—and send a bill later. 

James Bell, sAN DIEGO 
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A proud history of s 
the strength of Warren Buffett's Berkshire Hathaway Inc. 
(Note: the above portrait is not Mr. Buffett.) 


GEICO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 





Don’t let his cute looks fool you — when it comes 
to saving you money, he’s all business. 


Ever since the Gecko started with GEICO, he’s been a standout 
figure. The same could also be said of Warren Buffett. But 


——— 


even before these two titans of industry came to GEICO, the 


company and its policyholders were already enjoying a 
successful relationship. 


Since its beginnings in 1936, GEICO has grown to become 


the nation’s third-largest private passenger auto insurance 


company and is consistently rated “excellent” or better for 
financial security. Plus, with over 9 million policyholders, 
GEICO probably already insures someone you know. 


From the start, GEICO has been dedicated to helping 
people save money and get the right protection. This 
proud tradition still holds true today. In fact, new GEICO 





customers report average annual savings over $500. 
Plus, GEICO offers many discounts that could save you 


even more. 


GEICO is much more than auto insurance. We could help 
you save on homeowners and renters insurance, as well as 
insurance for your motorcycle, ATV, boat, personal 
watercraft, and even your RV. 


With all that GEICO has to offer, it’s no wonder 97% 

of our customers are satisfied. Go to geico.com, call 
1-800-947-AUTO (2886), or contact your local GEICO 
agent. Get a free, no-obligation rate quote in just minutes. 





[t’s easy to see how much you could save. 
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The Moment 


5 2 THE CONVOLUTED CONDITION OF CALIFORNIA’S MARIJUANA 
I I 2| LO: California laws can be crystallized by this nugget of election news: 
Proposition 19, which would have legalized and taxed 

weed, was defeated following an opposition campaign that was supported, in part, by the state’s 
pot growers. You see, medical marijuana is already a billion-dollar business, so the growers 
figured, Why mess with success? An estimated 3.4 million Californians toked up in 2008; some 
400,000 do so daily. Legalizing California’s No. 1 cash crop would only invite the agribusiness 
giants to muscle in. Joining growers to defeat Prop 19 were civic leaders, law-enforcement 
agencies and the U.S. Department of Justice. Foes of legal herb ran ads depicting a hazy future of 
stoned nurses in hospitals and pot-addled drivers on roads. In case the measure passed, several 
cities were prepared to tax the daylights out of Aunt Mary, but never mind: hypocrisy prevailed. 
Although in a related development, by order of the governor, Californians can no longer pay for 
their dope with welfare debit cards. —By DAVID VON DREHLE 
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The World 











An Iraqi soldier stands near the wreckage 
froma car bomb in a Shi‘ite enclave 


1 | Iraq 
Bad Days Back in Baghdad 


In one of the fiercest assaults on Baghdad 
since the toppling of Saddam Hussein in 
2003, more than a dozen bombs exploded 
across the city on Nov. 2. The coordinated 
attacks struck a crowded restaurant, 
public squares, a Sunni mosque and 

the Shi'ite neighborhood of Sadr City, 
killing at least 76 people and wounding 
more than 230. The bombings came just 
two days after militants affiliated with 
al-Qaeda seized a Baghdad church full 

of worshippers. Fifty-eight people died 
as police stormed the church to rescue 
the hostages. The bloody events have 
exacerbated fears over security in the 
Iraqi capital since Aug. 31, when the U.S. 
declared an end to combat operations. 

A political stalemate following March 
elections has fanned sectarian tensions. 
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Briefing 


| 2|Greece 


They’re 


_ Going Postal 


Authorities in 
Greece suspended 


| International mailing 


after numerous 
parcel bombs 


| were dispatched 


to embassies 

in Athens and 
offices of European 
leaders—including 
at least one to 
German Chancellor 
Angela Merkel. 
Bombs exploded 


| at the Swiss and 
| Russian embassies, 


while others were 
addressed to 


| the missions of 


Bulgaria, Chile and 
Belgium as well as 
French President 
Nicolas Sarkozy. 
Only one person 
suffered injuries. 
Police suspect 
leftist extremists 
angry over 

austerity measures 
after Greece's 
catastrophic 
financial collapse 
this summer. Greece 
has a long history of 
radical activism and 
anarchist violence. 


Number of years since the Giants franchise 
last won the World Series prior to the 
team's victory over the Texas Rangers 


suicide-bomb explosion on Oct. 31 
3 | Turkey 
Bomb on the Bosporus 


The very day a two-month cease-fire 
declared by the rebel Kurdistan Workers’ 
Party (PKK) expired, a suicide blast 
ripped through Istanbul's busiest square, 
wounding 32. Though the PKK denied 
responsibility, Turkish officials claim the 
bomber was a member of the outlawed 
separatist group, which has fought fora 
Kurdish homeland since 1984. After the 
bombing, the PKK extended its cease-fire, 
meant to clear the way for peace talks. 


A woman casts her ballot in the first round of 


presidential elections since the 2002 civil war 


Y (MAGES: 10: ADEK BERRY—AFP/GETTY IMAGES: Mw 





Turkish police officers in Taksim Square after a 


4| Afghanistan 
Return of the 
Old Invader 


The most surprising 
element of a 

recent drug raid in 
Afghanistan wasn't 
the discovery of 
four opium-refining 
laboratories or the 
confiscation of 
more than 2,000 Ib. 
of heroin but the 
participation of four 
Russian narcotics 
agents. They joined 
with Afghan and 
U.S. forces, a 


| sign of Moscow's 


increased concem 
over Afghan drugs 
and a willingness to 
help NATO stabilize 
the region. Russia 
has kept Its distance 
since U,S.-backed 


Afghan fighters 


| defeated the Soviet 





military in 1989. 


5 | Ivory Coast 


Back to the 
Ballot Box 


Ivory Coast headed 
toward a second 
round of presidential 
elections after the 
incumbent, Laurent 
Gbagbo, held only a 
narrow lead over his 
nearest opponent. 
But the uncertainty 
surrounding the 
election, the first 

in 10 years, fueled 
fears of violence in 
a country whose 
bruising civil war 
ended in 2007. 
Turnout, however, 
was 80%, one of 
the highest ever 
recorded in Africa. 


Number of visitors to the World 


/ 3 Expo in Shanghai, a record for the 
MILLION six-month event 








10| Indonesia 


VOLCANO RUMBLES ON 
Evacuations started up 
again as Java’s Mount 
Merapi continued a 
series of eruptions that 
began Oct. 26. The 
volcano—among the 
world’s most active— 
erupted with greater 
force than before, 
sending ash miles into 
the air and causing 
authorities to expand the 
danger zone. Indonesia 
is still recovering from 
a deadly tsunami that 
hit a day before the 
first volcanic blast. The 
disasters have claimed 
some 470 lives so far. 
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| 8 | Uganda | What They’re 
Teaming Up in Tough Times 


Tabloid Outs Gays 


A judge in Uganda ordered a tabloid 
newspaper to stop publishing the names 
and addresses of gay citizens after an 


Stressing that doing so posed no 
threat to the sovereignty of either 
nation, British Prime Minister David 





Cameron and French President Nicolas advocacy group filed a lawsuit on behalf 
Sarkozy (below right) signed historic 7 | Texas of those listed, some of whom were 
defense treaties. I he two powers will DeLayed Trial attacked. Homosexuality is outlawed in 
create a joint expeditionary force, put Under W Uganda. Some U.S. Evangelical groups 
ie nder Way 
their aircraft carriers at each other’s are backing a bill, currently under 
disposal and share nuclear-weapons The trial of former review in parliament, that would make 
testing and research facilities. The House majority homosexuality punishable by death. 


countries, which have a history of pignagaseat sui 
mutual suspicion, are both under rapid 


oD SRO ARER REA oe prosecutors accus- 9|Moscow 
pressure to cut costs. ing the Republican 


politician of illegally © Japan Pulls Ambassador 
funneling corpo- 


rate money into Fresh from a territorial dispute with 
political campaigns China over one set of islands, Japan got 
for the Texas into a spat with Russia over another. 
state legislature. Tokyo recalled its ambassador after 
Before resigning In Russian President Dmitri Medvedev 


disgrace in 2006 


visited Kunashir, one of the disputed 
amid allegations 


Kuril Islands in the North Pacific. 
of corruption and Mocca nisie ek wade aliverndk 
money laundering, OSCOW as control edt ae AVETS'O. 
DeLay had been one land since World War II, but Tokyo still 





of Washington's top considers the southern four, which it calls 
power brokers. the Northern Territories, its own. 
Total cost to BP for cleaning up the oil spill Height, in stories, of a $1 billion single-family home 
4O in the Gulf; the oil giant announced it made / built in Mumbai for Mukesh Ambani, India’s richest man; 
BILLION $1.8 billion in the third quarter of 2010 the house has a 50-seat cinema and three helipads 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


Depression in Teens 
Often Returns 


MOST DEPRESSED TEENS RESPOND WELL TO 
therapy, whether drug or behavioral, but with 
time, even those who have recovered fully 
become vulnerable to new bouts of illness. 
Researchers now report that nearly 50% 
of teens who were successfully treated for 
depression for 12 weeks—using Prozac 
alone, cognitive-behavior therapy alone ora 
combination of both—relapsed within five 
years. Girls were more likely than boys to 
become depressed again, the study showed. 
But the most surprising finding was 
that the type of treatment did not affect the 
recurrence rate, even though the scientists 
had expected the combination therapy to be 
more effective in preventing future depressive 
episodes. It also didn’t seem to make a 
difference whether the teens responded fully 


COLDS & FLU 


FOOD ALLERGIES 


Could Food 
Allergies Begin in 
The Womb? 


ABOUT 6% OF U.S. CHILDREN 
suffer from food allergies, 
with 1% allergic to peanuts. 
Scientists still don’t know 
exactly what causes these 
sensitivities, but anew study 
suggests they may develop 
even before birth. 
Researchers studying 
more than 500 babies found 
that those whose mothers had 
eaten peanuts at least twice 
a week during pregnancy 


| tended to have higher levels 


of a peanut-protein antibody, 


| which may prime their 


immune systems to react 
more aggressively to the nuts. 
The investigators hope to 
continue the study and 
determine if the children go 
on to develop peanut allergies. 
But until then, they—along 
with the American Academy 
of Pediatrics—say there 

is not enough evidence to 
warn pregnant women 
against certain foods to avoid 
the risk of food allergies in 
their babies. 


It's a popular 
health supplement, 
but studies on the 
benefits of fish oil 
have been conflict- 
ing. Here's what 
you need to know. 


rd 


BY ALICE PARK 


FROM THE LABS 
Man-Made Liver 


IT MAY SOON BE POSSIBLE 
to generate a human liver 

| in the lab, thanks toa 
technique that begins with 
an animal organ stripped 
of its tissue and reseeded 
with two varieties of 
human cells. When that 
organic scaffold is suffused 
with nutrients and oxygen 
in a bioreactor, the liver 
starts to function like a 
natural organ—at least in 
laboratory experiments. 


| Helping the Blind 
To See 


PEOPLE WHO SUFFER FROM 
hereditary retinal conditions 
like retinitis pigmentosa 
gradually lose their sight 

as their light receptors 
deteriorate. But an implant 
tested in three patients 
enabled them to see shapes 
and, in one case, even read 
aclock face. The implant is 
placed under the retina and 
replaces light receptors lost to 
the disease. The device could 
one day help patients with 

| similar kinds of vision loss. 





Y 


or only partly to the initial intervention, 
which, say the scientists, might reflect the 

fact that depression is an episodic disease. 

The results highlight the need for regular 
monitoring of patients so doctors can better 
understand and address the factors that trigger 
recurrence before they result in serious illness. 


DATA SET Percentage of flu patients who controlled 
59% their infection after taking Tamiflu, vs. 46% 
O of those who took Tamiflu and Relenza 


Sources, from left: Ar. Gen. Psy; Br. J. Sports Med.; J. All. and Cl. Imm.; JAMA; Am. Assn. Liver Dis. conf; Pro, Ropal Soc, B. Data Set: PLoS Med.; Ar Ped. & Adol. Med. 





HEART PREGNANCY EARLY 
Daily fish-oll Supplements DEVELOPMENT 
consumption can reduce the Taking fish-oil 
lowers risk of risk of preterm pills during 
heart attack birth but maydo Pregnancy does 
in healthy little to prevent not improve 
people and postpartum cognitive skills 
heart patients depression in toddlers 


ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE 


Daily fish oil 
does not slow 
cognitive or 
functional de- 
cline in patients 
with Alzheimer's 


Percentage of U.S. students who still 
45% have access to high-calorie beverages not 
O allowed in schools by national guidelines 
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For daily sound bites, 


Verbatim For asus 


TALKING HEADS 


Christopher Caldwell 


Arguing against American criticism 
| of Germany’s economic policy, in the 
Weekly Standard: 


“Germany has been scolded... 
for saving too much and 
spending too little... And 
now the consequences of 
Germany’s waywardness 
are clear. [Its economy] is 
growing at almost 9% a 
year. Its unemployment 
rate has fallen to 7.5%... 

The second-biggest Western 
economy appears to be handling 
this deep recession much more 
effectively than the biggest... 
This means that something 

in our economic dogmas is 


‘I had a sickening feeling every time I 
thought about it. I still do, 


GEORGE W. BUSH, writing in his new memoir, Decision Points, that 
he still feels bad no weapons of mass destruction were found in 
Iraq, since his Administration predicated the war on that assertion 





‘We continue to warn service members 
that it is unsafe to come out as long as 
this law remains on the books.’ 


AUBREY SARVIS, executive director of the Servicemembers Legal 
Defense Network, following a federal appeals court’s decision to 
keep the military’s “Don't ask, don’t tell” policy in effect despite 
a previous ruling that found it unconstitutional 


- ‘Some of the Grimm’s Fairy Tales are quite 
: grim. Are you going to ban them too?’ 





ANTONIN SCALIA, Supreme Court Justice, during oral arguments probably false.” —ro/30/10 
a over a law banning the sale of violent video games to minors, 
F questioning how society defines what is too violent Malalai Joya 


The former Afghan parliamentarian 
on why elections alone will not save 
her country, in the Guardian: 


‘It’s better to like beautiful girls than 
to be gay.’ 
SILVIO BERLUSCONI, Italian Prime Minister, while speaking 


about his latest scandal, in which a teenage girl (right) told of the 
“bunga bunga” orgies she witnessed at his home when she was 17 


“We had another so-called 
parliamentary election in 
September, but I chose not to 
run... The only change that 
can make us hopeful about the 
future is the strengthening 
and expansion of a national 
anti-fundamentalist and 
democracy-loving movement... 
by Afghans. And while we 
want the world’s support and 
solidarity, we neither need 
nor want NATO's occupying 
forces.” —11/2/10 


Farhad Manjoo 


Writing on Slate about the U.S.’s 
rickety Internet infrastructure: 





- ‘I’m at that stage where I don’t think I 
- can write pop music anymore.’ 


ELTON JOHN, saying he feels too old to compete with 
stars like Lady Gaga 


‘One day you're world champions, and 
the next day, no toys for you.’ 


DANIEL CONWAY, of the California Restaurant Association, 
bemoaning a San Francisco city vote that bans giving free toys 
with meals that contain more than set levels of calories, sugar 
and fat; the vote, aimed at improving children’s diets, came one 
day after the city’s baseball team won the World Series 


“Unlike in other countries, 
our Internet plans haven't 
been getting faster, cheaper, 
and more widespread. Ina 
[recent] presentation ... Netflix 
predicted that its shipments 
of DVDs would peak in 2073... 
The future of Netflix, then, 
is the Internet. It’s an open 
question whether the Internet 
can keep up.” —11/2/10 


: ‘If it was a real joint, Wolf, I would 
have smoked it.’ 


BILL MAHER, host of HBO's Real Time, discussing with CNN’s 
Wolf Blitzer a clip in which actor Zach Galifianakis appears to 
smoke marijuana on Maher’s show 





Sources: Sky News; AP; New York Times; AP; GQ; Los Angeles Times; CNN 
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Brief History 


Female Heads of Governm 


ITH HER VICTORY IN BRAZIL'S PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 
Dilma Rousseff joined the ever increasing group of 
women worldwide chipping away at the highest 
of glass ceilings. Though women leaders in eras past usually 
inherited their positions (see: every queen ever), recent female 
leaders have often followed more tortuous routes. 

Fifty years ago, when the modern world’s first female head 
of government was elected, her victory was so groundbreaking, 
no one knew what to call her. “There will be need for anew 
word,” London’s Evening News wrote the day after Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike was elected Prime Minister of Ceylon (now Sri 
Lanka). “Presumably, we shall have to call hera Stateswoman,” 
the newspaper added. When Indira Gandhi was elected in 
1966, a TIME cover line read, TROUBLED INDIA IN A WOMAN’S 
HANDS. Those hands went on to steer India, not without 
controversy, for much of the next two decades, until Gandhi’s 
assassination in 1984. In the Philippines, the pious Catholic 
widow Corazon Aquino helped topple the dictatorial regime 
widely blamed for the assassination of her charismatic husband 
and became President (and Time Person of the Year) in 1986. 

In governments often marked by sexism and a dearth of 
female colleagues, women often had to form a tough ex 
terior to gain respect. The classic example is Britain’s 
Margaret Thatcher, Prime Minister for 11 years, known as 
the Iron Lady. During her tenure, she enabled the rise of 
the privatizing, capitalist state and saw the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. Germany’s Chancellor Angela Merkel spent 
decades being underestimated by her male counterparts 
(Chancellor Helmut Kohl called her “the girl”) before she 
became the first woman to lead the powerful European 


state in 2005. It’s clear, as Rousseff said in her victory speech: 


“Yes, a woman can.” —BY KAYLA WEBLEY 


18 








Madam President When 
Rousseff is sworn into office 
Jan. 1, she will be Brazil’s 


first female President 


GIRL POWER 


Once referred 
to as “the only man 
in the Cabinet,” 
Golda Meir is called 
out of retirement to 
lead Israel 


Young and glamorous, 
Pakistan's Benazir Bhutto 
becomes the first woman to 
be elected premier of a Muslim 
country 


Ellen 
 Johnson-Sirleaf 
beats a Liberian 
soccer legend 

in elections and 
becomes Africa's 
first modern female leader 





Bangladesh re-elects 
Sheik Hasina, whose father 
first led the nation after its 
independence in 1971 


aL 
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Deadly Spin 
By Wendell Potter 
Bloomsbury Press; 277 pages 


GREAT P.R. FLACKS ARE AS 
talented with misdirection 
as they are with the truth. 
There’s no better recent 
example, says Potter, an 
insurance p.r. guru turned 
whistle-blower, than the 
health-insurance indus 
try’s stealth campaign to 
oppose Democratic health 
care reform. In Deadly 
Spin, a gripping indict 
ment of his old bosses at 
insurance giant Cigna 

and of corporate p.r. pros 
everywhere, Potter exposes 
how corporations manipu 
late public opinion in the 
service of shareholders, 
forming front groups, 
touting misleading studies 
and enlisting sympathetic 
media types to further 
their causes. He should 
know, having tried to make 
Cigna look like an inno 
cent bystander in the 2007 
case of a girl who died after 
the insurer refused to pay 
for a liver transplant. The 
incident pushed Potter's 
conscience to a breaking 
point: “I had sold my soul,” 
he writes. In short order, 
Potter quit Cigna and told 
Congress that despite their 
public stances, health 
insurers were secretly 
determined to deny care 

to sick patients in order to 
increase profits. There’s 
nota p.r. person alive who 
could put a positive spin on 
that.—BY KATE PICKERT 
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A LOT OF PEOPLE THINK EXERCISE AND HEALTHY DIET ARE ENOUGH 
TO LOWER HIGH CHOLESTEROL. FOR 2 OUT OF 3, IT MAY NOT BE. 


Did you know, more than 80% 
of people who have had heart 
attacks have high cholesterol? 
For 2 out of 3 people with high 
cholesterol, diet and exercise 


may not be enough. If you haven’t 


been successful in trying to lower 
your cholesterol on your own, 
stop kidding yourself. Talk to 
your doctor about your risk and if 
Lipitor is right for you. You can 
also learn more at lipitor.com or 
call 1-888-LIPITOR. 


¢ When healthy diet and exercise 
are not enough, adding Lipitor 


may help. 


* Along with diet, Lipitor has 
been shown to lower bad 
cholesterol 39-60% (average 
effect depending on dose) 
and Lipitor is FDA-approved 
to reduce the risk of heart 
attack and stroke in patients 
who have heart disease or 
risk factors for heart disease. 
These risk factors include 
smoking, age, family history 
of early heart disease, high 
blood pressure and low good 
cholesterol. 


Please see additional important 


information on next page. 


© 2010 Pfizer Inc. All rights reserved. LPP035870B 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION: 
LIPITOR is not for everyone. 
It is not for those with liver 
problems. It is not for women 
who are nursing, pregnant or 
may become pregnant. 


lf you take LIPITOR, tell your 
doctor if you feel any new 
muscle pain or weakness. This 
could be a sign of rare but 
serious muscle side effects. 
Tell your doctor about all 
medications you take. This 
may help avoid serious drug 
interactions. Your doctor should 
do blood tests to check your 
liver function before and during 
treatment and may adjust your 
dose. 


Common side effects are 
diarrhea, upset stomach, 
muscle and joint pain, and 
changes in some blood tests. 





INDICATION: 

LIPITOR is a prescription medicine 
that is used along with a low-fat 
diet. It lowers the LDL (“bad” 
cholesterol) and triglycerides in 
your blood, It can raise your 


HDL (“good” cholesterol) as 
well. LIPITOR can lower the 
risk for heart attack, stroke, 


certain types of heart surgery, 
and chest pain in patients 
who have heart disease or 
risk factors for heart disease 
such as age, smoking, high 
blood pressure, low HDL, 
or family history of early heart 
disease. 


LIPITOR can lower the risk for 
heart attack or stroke in patients 
with diabetes and risk factors 
such as diabetic eye or kidney 
problems, smoking or high 
blood pressure. 


You are encouraged toreport negative side effects of prescription drugs 
to the FDA. Visit www. fda.gov/medwatch or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 





LirriTror.. 


atorvastatin calcium 


tablets 








DON’T KID YOURSELF 


lipitor.com 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


LOWERING YOUR HIGH CHOLESTEROL 


High cholesterol is more than just a number, it’s a risk factor 
that should not be ignored. If your doctor said you have high 
cholesterol, you may be at an increased risk for heart attack 
and stroke. But the good news is, you can take steps to lower 
your cholesterol. 


With the help of your doctor and a cholesterol-lowering 
medicine like LIPITOR, along with diet and exercise, you 
could be on your way to lowering your cholesterol. 


Ready to start eating right and exercising more? Talk to your 
doctor and visit the American Heart Association at 
www.americanheart.org. 


WHO IS LIPITOR FOR? 


Who can take LIPITOR: 

* People who cannot lower their cholesterol enough with diet 
and exercise 

¢ Adults and children over 10 


Who should NOT take LIPITOR: 

* Women who are pregnant, may be pregnant, or may become 
pregnant. LIPITOR may harm your unborn baby. If you be- 
come pregnant, stop LIPITOR and call your doctor right away. 

* Women who are breast-feeding. LIPITOR can pass into 
your breast milk and may harm your baby. 

* People with liver problems 

* People allergic to anything in LIPITOR 


BEFORE YOU START LIPITOR 


Tell your doctor: 

* About all medications you take, including prescriptions, 
over-the-counter medications, vitamins, and herbal 
supplements 

¢ If you have muscle aches or weakness 

¢ If you drink more than 2 alcoholic drinks a day 

+ If you have diabetes or kidney problems 

¢ If you have a thyroid problem 


ABOUT LIPITOR 


LIPITOR is a prescription medicine. Along with diet and 
exercise, it lowers “bad” cholesterol in your blood. It can also 
raise “good” cholesterol (HDL-C). 

LIPITOR can lower the risk of heart attack, stroke, certain 
types of heart surgery, and chest pain in patients who have 


heart disease or risk factors for heart disease such as: 
* age, smoking, high blood pressure, low HDL-C, family 
history of early heart disease 
LIPITOR can lower the risk of heart attack or stroke in 
patients with diabetes and risk factors such as diabetic eye or 
kidney problems, smoking, or high blood pressure. 





Manufactured by Pfizer Ireland Pharmaceuticals, Dublin, Ireland 
© 2009 Pfizer Ireland Pharmaceuticals All rights reserved. 
Printed in the USA. 
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POSSIBLE SIDE EFFECTS OF LIPITOR 


Serious side effects in a small number of people: 

* Muscle problems that can lead to kidney problems, including 
kidney failure. Your chance for muscle problems is higher 
if you take certain other medicines with LIPITOR. 

¢ Liver problems. Your doctor may do blood tests to check 
your liver before you start LIPITOR and while you are 
taking it. 

Call your doctor right away if you have: 

* Unexplained muscle weakness or pain, especially if you 
have a fever or feel very tired 

* Allergic reactions including swelling of the face, lips, 
tongue, and/or throat that may cause difficulty in breathing 
or swallowing which may require treatment right away 

¢ Nausea, vomiting, or stomach pain 

¢ Brown or dark-colored urine 

¢ Feeling more tired than usual 

¢ Your skin and the whites of your eyes turn yellow 

* Allergic skin reactions 


Common side effects of LIPITOR are: 
¢ Diarrhea ¢ Muscle and joint pain 
¢ Upset stomach * Changes in some blood tests 


HOW TO TAKE LIPITOR 

Do: 

¢ Take LIPITOR as prescribed by your doctor. 

¢ Try to eat heart-healthy foods while you take LIPITOR. 

¢ Take LIPITOR at any time of day, with or without food. 

If you miss a dose, take it as soon as you remember. But 
if it has been more than 12 hours since your missed dose, 
wait. Take the next dose at your regular time. 

Don't: 

* Do not change or stop your dose before talking to your doctor. 

* Do not start new medicines before talking to your doctor. 

* Do not give your LIPITOR to other people. It may harm 
them even if your problems are the same. 

* Do not break the tablet. 


NEED MORE INFORMATION? 


¢ Ask your doctor or health care provider. 
¢ Talk to your pharmacist. 
* Go to www.lipitor.com or call 1-888-LIPITOR. 





Uninsured? Need help paying for Pfizer = a 
medicines? Pfizer has programs that Kel f vORey, 
can help. Call 1-866-706-2400 or visit NEG Dp Ul fet 


www.PfizerHelpfulAnswers.com. answers 
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Milestones 


Ted Sorensen 


THE FIRST QUESTION MY UNCLE 
Ted asked me two years ago 
when he heard that I was 
engaged was “Is she a Demo 
crat?” He was only half jok 

ing. It’s not that Theodore C. 
Sorensen—my father’s brother 
and the man President John 

F. Kennedy called his “intel 


| lectual blood bank”—was an 


ideologue; he simply believed 
to his core that the vision of his 
party was crucial to the future 





_ Liang Congijie 


IN A COUNTRY WHERE RIVERS 
run black, endangered 
animals are turned into dinner 
and air pollution wraps cities 
ina haze the color of dirty 
socks, it can be hard to imag- 
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of his family, his country and 
his world. And well he should. 


| It was Sorensen, through his 
| collaboration with Kennedy as 
| his speechwriter, who most el- 


egantly gave voice to the ideals 
that have defined the modern 
Democratic Party. 


More than mere wordsmith, 


Sorensen, who died Oct. 31 at 
82, played an intimate role in 
Kennedy's presidency. It was 
Sorensen who traveled the 

country with JFK during the 


ine anyone in China being an 
ally of the environment. But 
historian Liang Congjie, who 
died Oct. 28 at 78, made history 
himself in 1994 as the founder 
of Friends of Nature, China’s 
first officially recognized envi- 
ronmental NGO. 

Inspired by foreign groups 
like Greenpeace, Liang 
launched successful cam 
paigns to save rare species like 
the snub-nosed monkey and 
a Tibetan antelope hunted for 
its fur. But even as he lobbied 
against ecologically disastrous 
dams or loosely regulated fac 
tories, Liang pursued a gentler 
form of advocacy, better suited 
toa country where any dissent 
can be interpreted as a threat 
to the government. 

The scion of an intellec- 
tual family persecuted for 


1960 campaign, helped pen 
his unforgettable Inaugural 
Address and drafted the crucial 
letter to Nikita Khrushchev 
that defused the Cuban missile 
crisis. It was Sorensen—with 
his Midwestern sensibility, 
Unitarian compassion and un- 
matched wit—who formed an 
unusual bond with a President 
whose roots so differed from 
his own. It’s a testament to his 
humility that he never, private 
ly or publicly, took credit for 
those things that made the 35th 
President an icon of the office. 
After Kennedy’s assassi 
nation, Sorensen became keep- 
er of his flame, shielding it 


| from the winds of revisionism 


and passing it to a new genera- 
tion of Democrats. It is not ev 
ery man whose words echo in 
history. One as warm, strong 
headed and funny as Soren- 
sen, who advocated equality 
and public service throughout 
his life, is especially deserving. 
—BY ADAM SORENSEN 


Adam Sorensen covers politics for 
TIME.com 


generations for its activism, 
Liang knew well the perils 

of outspokenness. “In China, 
you need to have big dreams 
but work in small ways,” he 
once told me, adding witha 
smile, “Lots of small things 
can add up toa big dream.” 
Indeed, the ecological cru 
sader’s example helped spawn 
a network of thousands of 
officially registered environ 
mental NGOs in China today. 


| Although environmentalists 


who have challenged the au 
thorities continue to be jailed 
on occasion for their activism, 
Liang’s protégés are leading 
some of China’s successful 
cleanup efforts. The country’s 
environment may still be 
miserable, but more and more 
Chinese are doing something 
about it.—BY HANNAH BEECH 


SENTENCED 


While the future of 
Guantanamo Bay 
remains undetermined, 
the fate of one of its 
most controversial 
detainees looks 
decided. Eight years 
after Omar Khadr, now 
24, was arrested as 

an al-Qaeda militant in 
Afghanistan and sent 
to the U.S. detention 
facility in Cuba, a panel 
of military officers 
sentenced him to 40 
years in prison. But he 
will serve only a fraction 
of that time. Khadr's 
case drew particular 
attention from human- 
rights organizations 
and other critics of 
military commissions 
because he was 15 at 
the time of his capture. 
In an agreement with 
prosecutors, Khadr 
(below, in an early 
portrait) pleaded 

guilty to five charges, 
including murder in 
violation of the law 

of war and providing 
material support for 
terrorism. He admitted 
throwing the grenade 
that killed U.S. Sergeant 
Christopher Speer and 
placing land mines. In 
exchange, Khadr—a 
Canadian citizen whose 


| late father was a senior 


al-Qaeda member—will 
serve no more than 
eight years in prison. 
After the first, he will 
probably be transferred 
from Guantanamo to 
Canada, where he could 
be free on parole in 

less than three years. 
—BY ALEXANDRA SILVER 





Washin 


Winners and Losers 


The art of politics these days 

looks a lot like big-wave 

surfing: ride high atop the 
suTiing: Tide nigh atop the 
breakers one day, and crash 
the next against the rocks 
of public opinion. No one is 
safe, but afew have figured 
out how to ride the swells 
of voters’ sentiments. Here 
isa look at some of Election 
2010's winners and losers. 


®Democrats @Republicans 
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Current 





Vein tals Induge twy independents 
who caucus with the Doms 


Governor 


Current 








California yoters stayed green, defeating by a 
wide margin Proposition 23, which would have 


ENVIRONMENT YES >» TAXES 
NO 


suspended the state's 2006 climate-change 
law curbing greenhouse-gas emissions. 








gton 


WINNER! 

The GOP’s Old Guard 
Never underestimate the old pros. 

Karl Rove, who ended 2008 as the 
Varchitect df the Collapse of George W. 
Bush, returned with a bang, 
showing he could raise 
tens of millions of dollars 
in third-party spending 
and then drive the GOP 
message. Bring on 2012. 











WINNER! LOSER | 
TRATTORIA The CEO Candidate 


ALBERTO | In 2008, former Hewlett-Packard CEO 


_ Carly Fiorina said most politicians 
were not qualified to run a major 


corporation. The reverse is now true: 








New House | CEOs can’t run campaigns. Fiorina 
Speaker John failed in her California Senate bid, 
Boehner eats here | ex—eBay CEO Meg Whitman lost the 
so often, there’s gubernatorial race by double digits, 


adishnamedfor | and Linda McMahon, who ran World 
him. It’s Wiener Wrestling Entertainment, tapped out 


schnitzel topped | in the Connecticut Senate contest. 
with anchovies. 


LOSER] 
TOSCA 


Handmade WINNER! 
pastas and Roger Ailes 








simply grilled 

fish made this pened teh ct Att Se age 

stylish Italian bottom. After the Rovuhdivan cteess in 
eatery a top 2008, he doubled down on his conservative 


destination for talent, hiring Mike Huckabee and Sarah 
Nancy Pelosiand | Palin to join Karl Rove on his pundit rolls. 





the lobbyists Now he has established Fox as the go-to 
who courted news source for an entire political party, 
her favor. riding increased ratings to greater profits, 


just in tine for the 2012 primary season. 


LLOSER | 

The Davids: 

Axelrod and Plouffe 

Barack Obama's top two 
| strategists in 2008 didn’t 

just elect a new President; | 

they created a movement. 
And then, just as quickly, 
they let it atrophy. The 
popular enthusiasm col- 
lapsed like the value ofa 
new tract home. They now 
have two years to try to 
rekindle the magic. 
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Jim DeMint 
Aself-styled conscience 
of the conservative 
movement, South Caro- 
lina Senator Jim DeMint 
became a lonely grouch 
in 2009, telling his party 
to abandon moderates 
who “don’t have a set of 
beliefs.” Now he looks 
like a visionary, having 
handpicked many of 
the Tea Party upstarts 
who will lead the GOP’s 
class of 2010, including 
Florida’s Marco Rubio, 
Kentucky’s Rand Paul 
and Utah’s Mike Lee. 
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So much for soaking the rich. Washington 

State declined to impose a new income tax 66% 
on its wealthiest 1%. The proceeds would 

have gone toward education and health care. 





nd Katy Stelamets 


Briefing Midterms 


MODERATES | " 


Beware,allwho | 
think reason- | 
ableness rules in 
The 


unsettled times. 





Just ask Florida’s Political 
Charlie Crist, Tweet 
Pennsylvania's Once a curiosity, 
Arlen Specter, the political tweet 
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Cartwheeling in Colorado Democratic Congressman Ed Perlmutter turned the tables on an 
opponent whose negative ads mocked the winner’s political gymnastics 
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Big Business Gracious 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce boss Concession 
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then opposed everything from cap 
; ‘lL cannot thank you enough. 

and trade to financial We worked hard, We had 

an incredible victory. Be 
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Spea ker of the House Delaware political system will 
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thing to do.’ Obama’s $8 billion plan to jump- 
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‘| hate a song that makes you nors in Wisconsin and Ohio have 
funds for state-worker payrolls, think that you are just born pledged to return a total of more 
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and with state budgets stressed, the good to nobody. No good for canceling the train projects in their 
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Washington 


Winners and Losers 


The People 
Have Spoken 


The art of politics these days 
looks a lot like big-wave 
surfing: ride high atop the 
breakers one day, and crash 
the next against the rocks 
of public opinion. No one is 
safe, but a few have figured 
out how to ride the swells 
of voters’ sentiments. Here 
is a look at some of Election 
2010's winners and losers. 


®Democrats Republicans 


House 
(oom 2 vacancies 


fon aN 


Current 






10 undecided 








WINNER! 
The GOP’s Old Guard 


Never underestimate the old pros. 
Karl Rove, who ended 2008 as the 
architect of the collapse of George W. 
Bush, returned with a bang, 
showing he could raise 
tens of millions of dollars 
in third-party spending 
and then drive the GOP 
message. Bring on 2012. 








TRATTORIA The CEO Candidate 
teste In 2008, former Hewlett-Packard CEO 
Carly Fiorina said most politicians 
were not qualified to run a major 
corporation. The reverse is now true: 
New House CEOs can’t run campaigns. Fiorina 
Speaker John failed in her California Senate bid, 


Boehner eats here 


ex-—eBay CEO Meg Whitman lost the 
so often, there's 


gubernatorial race by double digits, 























| LOSER | 
The Davids: 
Axelrod and Plouffe 


Barack Obama’s top two 
strategists in 2008 didn’t 
just elect a new President; 
they created a movement. 
And then, just as quickly, 
they let it atrophy. The 
popular enthusiasm col- 
lapsed like the value ofa 
new tract home. They now 
have two years to try to 
rekindle the magic. 














a dish named for and Linda McMahon, who ran World 
him. It’s Wiener | Wrestling Entertainment, tapped out 
soccer Sig in the Connecticut Senate contest. 
with anchovies. . . 
Current Jim DeMint 
| LOSER | A self-styled conscience 
TOSCA of the conservative 
movement, South Caro- 
lina Senator Jim DeMint 
New : ; became a prera T 
i , telling his party 
Dem totals include two independents made In 2009 g 
paterson ke nde _ ee) (WINNER! i to abandon moderates 
Governor Ponts grilled Roger Ailes who “don’t have a set of 
fish made this Like all good businessmen, the Fox News beliefs.” Now he looks 
24 26 stvlish Italian honcho found opportunity in a market like a visionary, having 
auea® s y bottom. After the Republican collapse in handpicked many of 
si yaaa eatery a top 2008, he doubled down on his conservative the Tea Party upstarts 
destination for talent, hiring Mike Huckabee and Sarah who will lead the GOP's 
Nancy Pelosi and Palin to join Kari Rove on his pundit rolls. 1 f includi 
29 17 the lobbyists Now he has established Fox as the go-to Be eS 
who courted news source for an entire political party, Florida’s Marco Rubio, 
en biink riding increased ratings to greater profits, Kentucky’s Rand Paul 
New 2D : just in time for the 2012 primary season. and Utah’s Mike Lee. 
ENVIRONMENT TAXES 


California voters stayed green, defeating by a 
wide margin Proposition 23, which would have 
suspended the state's 2006 climate-change 
law curbing greenhouse-gas emissions. 


61% 
NO 


So much for soaking the rich. Washington 
State declined to impose a new income tax 
on its wealthiest 1%. The proceeds would 
have gone toward education and health care. 
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Take: 


The Postelection Road 


Intellectually, Barack Obama un 
derstands the implications of the 
midterm-election results for his 
presidency. And he did a pretty good 
job at his East Room press conference 
setting the tone and cauterizing his 
wounds—especially since privately, 
he stands by his record and thinks 
Republicans gave him that electoral 
shellacking by demagoguing eco 
nomic and spending issues without 
offering solutions of their own. 
Obama shifted from months of 
confrontational rhetoric to emphasiz 
ing the common ground that 
defined his candidacy in 2008. 


combined with a new focus on 
the economy anda renewed 
battle against special interests, 
is the three-part framework he hopes 
to stress in the coming weeks. 

What Obama refused to concede, 
however, is that much of the public 
demands a check on his economic 
policies. He claimed to understand 
that some might view his stimulus, 
auto-industry bailout and health care 
laws as a “potential overreach,” but 
he defended the first two as essential 
measures to avert a worldwide melt 
down and the third as a sensible, if 
misunderstood, achievement. 

The President’s calm demeanor 
masked the reality that consumes the 


This effort at conciliation, wou 


Ht R10 ; 
ose Republican foes do. 
It is fair to ask where Can 


Map 


chattering classes but also happens to 
be true: Obama must reorganize his 
operation just as his record, political 
judgment and long-term viability 
are being questioned. The most obvi 
ous model to follow—Bill Clinton in 
1994—contains elements that have 
not been part of the Obama tool kit. He 
has rarely brought in outsiders as key 
advisers, acknowledged ideological 
overreach or accepted broad strategic 
changes to plans already in motion. 
But Obama is still the President. 
With that comes an unmatched abil 
ity to drive the agenda of the 
nation and the world. He still 
has more specific plans than his 


didate Obama has gone—the 
2008 hero who fired up the imagina 
tions of Americans from coast to 
coast. At his press conference, Obama 
nostalgically recalled how much the 
country liked him as he campaigned 
before the Iowa caucuses. But that 
Obama had fewer determined op 
ponents, a blanker canvas on which 
to paint his image and the freedom 
of movement that comes with a cam 
paign. Tuesday showed that the coali 
tions that got him elected have been 
shattered. For Obama, building new 
alliances—and rebuilding old ones 
has become his top priority. a 
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A Real Revolution? If congressional! 
Republicans are truly serious about 
shrinking the deficit, they won’t cut taxes 


WE ARE WATCHING THE THIRD REPUBLI- 
can revolution unfold—the third time 
the Republican Party has come to power 
promising to fundamentally alter the 
relationship of the U.S. government 

to society. If the past is any guide, the 
Republicans are going to have a tough 
time fulfilling their pledge. If they do not 
deliver yet again, the American people, 
at some point, will surely conclude that 
they are hypocrites. 

The first Republican revolution was 
the Reagan one, which promised to roll 
back Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society. 
Inits place, Reagan proposed a low-tax, 
small-government America. The first part 
happened, with a historic reform of the 
tax codes, bringing marginal tax rates way 
down and eliminating hundreds of loop- 
holes. But the spending cuts never took 
place. The result: from 1981 to 1985, the 
federal budget deficit more than doubled 
as a percentage of GDP, and it declined 
slightly in Reagan’s second term only be- 
cause he agreed to tax increases. Still, the 
basic pattern was set. If the old Democratic 
paradigm was tax and spend, the new 
Republican one was borrow and spend. 


In the core sense of reducing the size of 
government, the Reagan revolution was 
a failure. This is not my judgment but 
that of Reagan’s budget director, David 
Stockman. In his book The Triumph of 
Politics: Why the Reagan Revolution Failed, 
Stockman places the lion’s share of the 
blame on congressional Republicans, 
who never went along with efforts to cut 
government spending. That meant— 


No more tax cuts. 

Cut middle-class 
entitlements. Trim 
defense spending. 
These are not political 
statements. They are 








given the tax cuts—that deficits exploded. 
Round 2 was the Gingrich revolution. 
It was more successful, though that had 
a lot to do with the fact that it took place 
during Bill Clinton’s presidency. The 
historical record is clear: since the mid- 
1960s, it was Clinton’s terms that saw the 
lowest average deficits of any President— 
the only period of restraint in the growth 
of the federal government—and the big- 





gest surpluses. Some spending restraint 
took place after the Republican congres- 
sional victories of 1994, but some—like 
steep reductions in the number of gov- 
ernment employees—started earlier. 
Most important, the surpluses were 
created in large part because Clinton raised 
taxes in his first year, something every con- 
gressional Republican voted against. But 
put that to one side. If Republicans were 
really serious about cutting spending, they 
hada golden opportunity after 2002, when 
they controlled all the levers of govern- 
ment in Washington. The result was the 
most reckless expansion of government 
spending and debt in two generations. 
Bush made three big decisions: to cut 


taxes, give prescription drugs to the elder- 


ly and fight two wars. Crucially, he decid- 
ed not to pay for them. (“Reagan proved 
that deficits don’t matter,” Dick Cheney 
famously told Secretary of the Treasury 
Paul O'Neill.) As a consequence, the U.S. 
went from having a large structural sur- 
plus in 2000 to a structural deficit that 








was close to 2.8% of GDP by the end of 
the Bush presidency. (A structural deficit 
is one that exists even in good times, as 


opposed to a cyclical one that is caused by | 
| arecession and the resulting drop in tax 
| revenues.) After the 2008 recession came 


along and tax revenues plummeted, that 
deficit more than doubled. But the hole 
was created well before the collapse of 
Lehman Brothers. 


Third time around, the Republicans say 
they mean business. But when asked 

how they will close the deficit, most 
explain they will cut taxes—which will 
only reduce government revenues further 
and increase the debt. Others, like 
Dick Armey, chairman of the Tea 
Party affiliate FreedomWorks, say 
they would eliminate the National 
Endowment for the Arts, whose bud- 
get is $167.5 million, approximately 
0.01% of the federal deficit. 

On the Oct. 31 edition of 60 Min- 
utes, Stockman weighed in on this 
madness. “We've demonized taxes,” 
he said. “We've created almost the 
idea that they’re a metaphysical evil 
... It’s rank demagoguery. We should 
call it for what it is. If these [Republi- 
cans] were all put into a room on pen- 
alty of death to come up with how much 
they could cut, they couldn't come up with 
$50 billion, when the problem is $1.3 tril- 
lion. So to stand before the public and rub 
raw this antitax sentiment, the Republican 
Party, as much asit pains me to say this, 
should be ashamed of themselves.” 

I would suggest three litmus tests to 
gauge whether the Republicans are serious 
about deficits: 1) Are they prepared to stop 
with the tax cuts? Because the deficit will 
keep widening with more of them. 2) Are 
they prepared to cut middle-class entitle- 
ments? Because the only places to find real 
reductions in federal-government spend- 
ing are in the large, popular programs like 
Medicare and Social Security. 3) Are they 
ready to take on the Pentagon? Because 
at $717 billion, defense spending—more 
than half of all discretionary spending— 
has to be trimmed. 

These are not political statements. 
They are mathematical ones, and it is on 
understanding math, not politics, that the 
third Republican revolution now rests. ™ 





mathematical ones 
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In the Arena 


i Klein 





“WE MAKE A GRAVE MISTAKE IF WE 


believe that tonight these results are 
somehow an embrace of the Republi 
can Party,” said Florida’s newly elected 
Senator, Marco Rubio, who set the tone 
for this election cycle by chasing the 
incumbent governor, Charlie Crist, out 
of the Republican primary earlier this 
year. “What they are is a second chance.’ 
It was smart politics from a smart young 
politician—a sharp contrast to the smug 
certainty of Newt Gingrich’s Republican 
revolution of 1994 and also a welcome 
relief from the witless thuggery that 
marked this campaign season. Given 
the country’s distress, Rubio’s humility 
seemed the best possible response. As 
the evening progressed, though, and 
more Republicans stood at their victory 
podiums expressing the very same senti 
ment, it began to seem more of a talking 
point than a genuine belief. “This is not 
a time for celebration,” concluded Ohio’s 
John Boehner. “This is a time to roll up 
our sleeves.” 

And then Boehner did something 
entirely unexpected and palpably real: 
he cried. “I’ve spent my whole life chas 
ing the American Dream,” he began but 
could not continue. He tried several more 
times to tell his life story—from the im 
poverished son of a tavern owner, with 11 
brothers and sisters, working dismal jobs 
to get through college—but broke down 
each time. It was a rare moment. It gave 
emotional heft and validity to the Repub 
lican victory. It suggested that Boehner 
might be different, wiser and more rea 
sonable, this time. 


” 


At the heart of the 
incoherent Democratic 
performance stands the 
President, as opaque a 
character as we’ve seen 
in the Oval Office ina 
great while 
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Talk about American dreams: the notion 
that things might be different this time is 
at the top of the list. The patience and sac 
rifice necessary to actually make things 
different, which once stood at the heart of 
the national experiment, has evaporated 
in this era of instant gratification. The 
regal pendulum of political change 
people used to speak of 30-year cycles 
has devolved into a graceless, relentless 
metronome, clicking out heroes and 
spewing bums in political nanoseconds. 
This was going to be a difficult elec 
tion cycle for Democrats under the best 
of circumstances, just as 2008 was never 
going to be a Republican year. The rea 
son in both cases was the same: the sour 
economy and the counterintuitive com 
plexity of the remedies necessary to save 
it from collapse. Bail out the banks whose 
flagrant irresponsibility caused the prob- 
lem? Spend more money even though 
you're in a deficit? It was easy for casually 
informed citizens to wonder, What on 
earth are these politicians thinking? 

It could be argued that the Democrats, 
and the President, did better than they had 
any right to expect this year. They certain- 
ly did better than Bill Clinton in 1994, who 
lost both houses of Congress even though 
unemployment was a measly 5.6%. They 
had some stunning help from the Repub 
licans, who experienced an internal purge 
comparable only with that of the antiwar, 
countercultural Democrats of the early 
1970s. The Tea Party rebellion was, per 
haps, a necessary corrective to the sloppy, 
inconsistent Republicanism of George W. 
Bush’s presidency. But it raised up some 
of the least qualified—indeed, loony 
candidates for high office in recent history, 
and it saved the Senate for the Democrats. 

Still, the Democratic performance 
this year was one of the more mystifying, 
and craven, in memory. Usually, a politi 
cal party loses when it has failed to do its 
job. These Democrats lost because they 
succeeded in doing what they've been 
promising for decades. They enacted their 
fantasies, starting with health care reform, 


time.com/swampland 





and then ran away from their successes. 
Why on earth woulda political party 
enact major pieces of legislation and then 
refuse to take credit for them? It is too easy, 
though not entirely inaccurate, to argue 
that leaders like Nancy Pelosi stood too 

far from the mainstream—her forceful 
advocacy of cap-and-trade legislation cer 
tainly proved politically disastrous. Pelosi’s 
myopia also allowed her party to lard the 
stimulus bill with a perennial Democratic 
wish list, much of which—like $2 billion 
more for Head Start—had little to do with 
the immediate economic crisis. House 
Democrats transformed the health care 
bill into a 16 million-person expansion of 
Medicaid instead of inviting those people 
into the more efficient health-insurance 
superstores, or exchanges, the bill created. 
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But at the heart of that incoherent perfor 
mance stands the President, as opaque a 
character as we've seen in the Oval Office 
ina great while. 

Here’s an interesting, largely unknown 
fact: the Obama Administration has been 
wildly successful in reversing the tide of 
illegal immigration across the Mexican 
border. The number of illegal immigrants 
declined by an estimated 800,000 in 
2009. This was partly attributable to the 
lousy economy—not so many jobs here 
anymore—but it was also a result of the 
Administration’s amped-up security 
efforts at the border. This is the sort of 
progress that politicians routinely trum 
pet. This President didn’t, even though 
illegal immigration is an issue that has 
gut-level resonance with the working-class 


Stormy weather After a 
“shellacking” in the midterm 
elections, Obama, below, during a 
Memorial Day speech, has to make 
concessions—and be smarter 


about touting his successes 





Democrats and independents who turned 
against him this year. This is political mal 
practice of the highest order, as is the Presi 
dent’s inability—or unwillingness—to tell 
95% of the public about the tax cut he be 
stowed on them, or the prescription-drug 
doughnut-hole he filled for senior citizens. 
He never explained, in ways the public 
could understand, the restraints placed 

on Wall Street in the financial-regulatory 
reform act or the new rights inherent 

in the health care reform bill. Congress 
woman Kathy Dahlkemper, who inserted 
the popular provision allowing children 
up to the age of 26 to remain on their par 
ents’ health care plan, faced a difficult re 
election fight this year. The President never 
saw fit to campaign with her and thereby 
publicize her idea. Dahlkemper lost. 


“Some election nights are more fun than 
others,” Obama said at the beginning of 
his day-after press conference. At the end, 
he said that getting a “shellacking” was 

a necessary learning experience, some 
thing most Presidents—he cited Clinton 
and Ronald Reagan—had to suffer. The 
casual tone was a not entirely successful 
attempt to establish the informality and 
intimacy that have eluded his presidency. 
He was contrite, without making any of 
the fulsome concessions his opponents 
and the press were looking for. Every 
thing he said made sense, but it seemed 
grudging, perfunctory—and arid com 
pared with John Boehner’s tears. 

What will Obama do? What can he 
do? It all depends on the Republicans, of 
course. He will propose a new, painless 
energy and infrastructure package. He 
will accede to moderations in his health 
care plan, reducing the regulatory 
burden on small businesses and perhaps 
incorporating some form of malpractice 
reform. But he won’t allow the basics 
of the plan to be gutted. He will agree 
to tax reductions—perhaps a brief 
delay in restoring the Clinton rates for 
the wealthy, perhaps a more dramatic 
payroll tax holiday (as proposed by 
Ohio's new Republican Senator, Rob 
Portman) to jump-start the economy. 
He will take his deficit-reduction 
commission’s recommendation for 
reforming Social Security, a provision 
favored more by Republicans than 
Democrats, and try to pass some form 
of it, which would be regarded as a 
historic achievement. 

But Obama’s real agenda will 
be to outwit and outmaneuver the 
Republicans, as Clinton did after his 
shellacking in 1994, so that he can live 
to fight another term. He will have to 
make concessions—graciously, as if he 
believed in them (as Clinton did with 
welfare reform). But he’ll also have to 
sense when to stand firm, when to push 
back (as Clinton did after he allowed 
the Republicans to shut down the 
government). He will have to hope for 
good news from overseas; he will have to 
pray nothing awful happens. 

Obama will probably never shed a 
tear in our presence. Nor will he indulge 
in what he regards as cheesy emotional 
displays of anger or enthusiasm. Without 
those tools, he'll have to be a much better 
working politician than he has been. 

But he remains widely respected by the 
American people, if not quite loved. And 
the next click of the political metronome 
could be heading his way. ay 
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John Boehner plays a lot of golf. Yes, 


he de a deep tan. And yes, he hangs out 
with corporate lobbyists. But there’s more 
to him than that. Meet the Washington 
insider who’s leading the opposition 


BY MICHAEL GRUNWALD AND JAY NEWTON-SMALL 


OU CAN TELL A LOT ABOUT A 

man from his tears, and 

House Speaker-—to-be John 

Boehner has always been a 

weeper. He cried on the House 
floor while defending the Wall Street bail 
out and once choked up during a partisan 
speech accusing Democrats of abandon 
ing the troops in Iraq. But he also used to 
bawl every year during the fundraisers he 
co-chaired with his friend Ted Kennedy 
for cash-strapped Catholic schools. “John’s 
got the biggest heart in the House,” says 
Republican conference boss Mike Pence, 
who lost a leadership election to Boehner 
in 2006. “My preacher used to say, ‘When 
the eyes leak, the head won’t swell.” 


On election night, after a wave of anti- 


Photograph by Brooks Kraft for TIME 


Democratic anger assured Boehner the 
House Speaker's gavel he has long craved, 
the 60-year-old former business owner 
from southwest Ohio managed to keep his 
composure for most of his unusually sol 
emn victory speech. But when he got to the 
part about “economic freedom, individual 
liberty and personal responsibility,” about 
family and hard work, the blubbering be- 
gan. “I hold these values dear because I’ve 
lived them,” Boehner whimpered. “I’ve 
spent my whole life chasing the American 
Dream.” As the tears flowed, he recounted 
how he started out mopping floors in his 
dad’s tavern, worked night shifts to pay 
for college and “poured my heart and soul” 
into asmall plastics company. “And when 
I saw how out of touch Washington had 
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become,” he continued, “I put my name 
forward and ran for office.” 

After two decades in Congress—and 
two stints in the Republican leadership— 
Boehner is an unlikely crusader against 
the ways and means of Washington. For 
months Democrats lampooned him asa golf 
addicted, lobbyist-encircled, chain-smoking 
Beltway insider with a weird orange tan and 
aradical right-wing agenda, the physical and 
political embodiment of everything Ameri- 
cans mistrusted about Republicans during 
the past two election cycles. 

But the tears reflect a side of Boehner 
that defies the country-club caricatures: a 
self-made businessman with working-class 
roots who obviously cares about more than 
his golf game, an amiable consensus build- 
er who learned his people skills growing 
up with 11 siblings and one bathroom. The 
new Speaker, his allies say, is a levelheaded 
grownup, a pragmatic conservative with a 
sensitive side, a power broker but not a pow- 
er addict, an unabashed institutionalist 
who has pledged to respect the rights of the 
minority, reduce the Speaker’s authority to 
micromanage legislation and bring real de- 
mocracy to the House. He’s never requested 
an earmark, and members of both parties 
agree that he keeps his word. “That’s what’s 
missing today—you can agree to disagree 
honorably and civilly,” says National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business president 
Dan Danner, a longtime friend of Boehner’s 
from Ohio. “John’s pretty good at that.” 


All About Winning 
THAT SAID, THE CARICATURES DIDN’T 
materialize from nowhere. Many of Boeh- 
ner’s closest personal and political friends 
really are lobbyists for banks, insurers 
and other corporations. Ever since he first 
joined the House leadership 15 years ago, 
he has been a leading Republican ambassa- 
dor to K Street. He was astaunch supporter 
of just about everything President George 
W. Bush did and an equally staunch op- 
ponent of just about everything President 
Obama has done. His emotional rant 
against the Obama health care bill—*Hell, 
no, you can’t!”—has become a YouTube 
classic. He's all about winning; the day 
before the election, Boehner campaigned 
with an Ohio Republican long shot who 
had admitted he used to dress up like a 
Nazi for World War II re-enactments. 

His political opponents have no doubts 
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King of the Hill. The future Speaker has 
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alt). 
Front and center The future 
Speaker with his family in 
the 1950s. Behind him is his 


grandfather Andy, for whom the 
family tavern was named 


about how to characterize him. House 
Committee on Education and Labor chair- 
man George Miller says it’s bizarre to 
describe him as anything but “a very hard- 
nosed Republican partisan,” even though 
Boehner worked closely with Kennedy and 
President Bush on the No Child Left Behind 
education reforms in 2001. “That was long, 
long ago, in a universe far, far away,” Miller 
says. “A universe that doesn’t exist any- 
more.” He has clearer memories of Boehner 
bottling up issues like the minimum wage, 
mine safety and nutritious school lunches. 
“People are grasping for flecks of biparti- 
sanship, but that’s not what John’s about.” 
Now America will find out exactly what 
Boehner'’s about. Asa lieutenant to former 
Speaker Newt Gingrich, Boehner watched 
the last Republican revolution unravel 
from within, and he has been asking cur- 
rent GOP wise men for advice on avoiding 
Gingrich’s mistakes. The oddly understated 
tone of Boehner’s election-night speech— 
he twice declared that “this is not a time for 
celebration”—was no accident; he is desper- 
ate to avoid the overreaching bombast and 
look-at-me hubris that he associates with 
the Gingrich era. His speech focused on his 


had a long and steep climb to the top 
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desire to listen to and do the bidding of the 
American people, not his big ideas or big 
plans. He tried to position himself as the 
adult in the room. 

At the same time, Boehner is keenly 
aware that the GOP’s Tea Party wing is sus- 
picious of him as a go-along-to-get-along 
Establishment type. He has tried to signal 
to the insurgents that he considers himself 
one of them, appearing at their rallies, echo- 
ing their rhetoric, tempering his platitudes 
about trying to work with the President with 
red meat about the “failed Obama-Pelosi 
agenda.” “This is not a time for compromise,” 
Boehner said Oct. 27 on Sean Hannity’s ra- 
dio show, “and I can tell you that we will not 
compromise on our principles.” 

Boehner declined to speak with TIME 
for this story; before the election, he didn’t 
want to say anything too extreme that 
could energize liberals or too milquetoast 
that would alienate conservatives. And he 
still doesn’t want to get pinned down on 
specifics beyond his support for a famil- 
iar Republican agenda of massive tax cuts 
and mostly unspecified spending cuts that 
would somehow reduce the deficit without 
affecting seniors, the troops or any popular 
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First in his family 
Boehner worked as a 
janitor to pay for college 





Afreshman’s victory 
With his parents and brother Bob on the night 
he was first elected to Congress, in 1990 





At Gingrich’s side 

Boehner helped pass the Balanced 
Budget Act in 1997 but fell out of 
favor with the House leadership. 
He eventually climbed back 


government programs. The last time he 
tried to get specific, Boehner conceded on 
TV that he'd vote for Obama’s plan to ex 
tend the Bush tax cuts aimed at the middle 
class if that were his only option, then had 
to backpedal to reassure conservatives he 
preferred to extend all the Bush tax cuts 
right up the income ladder. Most of those 
conservatives wished he’d just kept his 
mouth shut. And mostly, that’s what he’s 
doing—for now. 


Meet Your Speaker 

IT’S NOT AS IF JOHN ANDREW BOEHNER 
is a mysterious figure on Capitol Hill. He 
is what he is: a business-friendly conser 
vative with a genuine aversion to taxes, 
regulations and earmarks; a pinstriped 
fundraising machine who once distribut 
ed campaign checks from a tobacco com 
pany on the House floor; a loyal Republican 
whose occasional drifts from the party line 
(on issues such as immigration and China) 
have tended to match those of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. He’s a patient lead- 
er who doesn’t often pop off like Gingrich 
or bang heads like Tom DeLay; he’s an even- 
keeled process guy who rhapsodizes about 
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Friendly rivals 

Boehner and Kennedy, second 
from left, became good friends, 
eventually raising funds together 
for a Catholic-school charity 


his love for the “people’s House.” None of 
that means he’s a centrist or a moderate. “I 
have one of the most conservative voting 
records in the House,” he told Time at the 
start of this Congress. “But I don’t wear it on 
my sleeve. I don’t shove it in people’s faces.” 

Boehner’s staff complains about the 
“GTL” cartoon of Boehner—golf, tan and 
lobbyists, a Washington-insider version of 
Jersey Shore’s gym, tan and laundry. But it’s 
not just Boehner’s enemies who compare 
him to Dean Martin or Mad Men’s Don 
Draper—he can’t even sitin a congressional 
hearing for an hour without ducking out to 
puff his Camel Lights roos. He drinks his 
share of Merlot and hangs out witha crowd 
of influence peddlers in what’s known as 
Boehnerland. He's a frequent flyer on cor- 
porate jets and successfully fought a ban on 
privately funded congressional travel in the 
2007 ethics-reform bill. This election cycle 
alone, special interests have paid for him 
to take 40 trips worth $158,000. Just hours 
before his victory speech, he held court at 
his favorite Washington restaurant, Trat 
toria Alberto, with his 40 closest friends 
and advisers, the bulk of whom are corpo 
rate lobbyists. He’s often mocked around 


the Hill as a dandy. His friends razz him for 
fastidiously washing and ironing his own 
shirts; he’s always been fond of cologne, 
and he can’t resist making fun of just about 
anyone with a bad haircut or a too-short 
tie. And yes, he loves golf. He has said that’s 
how he acquired his otherworldly tan. But 
Boehner is often underestimated. He may 
prefer the Weather Channel to Fox News, 
but he’s still a fierce partisan who united 
every House Republican against Obama’s 
stimulus and health care plans and all but 
three of them against Wall Street reform. 

There’s nothing mysterious about Boeh 
ner’s plans as Speaker either. The GOP’s 
new Pledge to America—crafted by Brian 
Wild, a former lobbyist for ExxonMobil 
and AIG who recently joined Boehner’s 
staff—is vague but blunt: more tax cuts, 
less regulation, more drilling, less spending 
in the abstract and a rollback of just about 
everything Obama has done. After a re 
cent speech, when a TIME reporter pressed 
him about how he could solve the nation’s 
debt crisis while slashing taxes and not 
touching entitlements or the military, he 
fell back on generalities about controlling 
spending and getting Americans working 
again. His staff says one of his first orders of 
business as Speaker will be a bill proposing 
$100 billion in unspecified cuts, but he was 
much more revealing during the rollout of 
the Pledge: “The point we make in this pre 
amble,” he said, “is that we are not going to 
be any different from what we've been.” 

It’s an odd message for an angry elector 
ate, but it rings true. Boehner isn’t any dif 
ferent from what he’s been since he arrived 
in Congress 20 years ago. 


Self-Made Survivor 

BOEHNER MAY FIT THE PROFILE OF A 
country-club Republican, but he grew up 
ina blue collar Democratic family in Read 
ing, Ohio, near Cincinnati. His dad owned 
a bar, and his mom worked in a cafeteria 
before she started having children. John 
was the second of 12, and he and his older 
brother Bob were in charge of making sure 
all the chores got done. “You learn to com 
promise in a family that big,” recalls Bob, 
who lost his job as a Reading city official 
in February. “And John got pretty good at 
talking people into doing things.” Boeh 
ner’s friend Jerry Vanden Eynden, now the 
president of a Cincinnati candle company, 
remembers those days a bit differently: 
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“John would bark out the orders—and 
then we'd leave!” 

But Boehner always had to work. He 
waited tables and tended bar at his dad’s tav 
ern, known as Andy’s Café, an experience 
he’s credited with preparing him to lead a 
caucus. He woke up at 3 a.m. to deliver Sun 
day papers, always taking a break for 6 a.m. 
Mass. He drove bulldozers and worked 
roofing jobs, even though he was afraid of 
heights. He did get a break during football 
season. His high school coach, Gerry Faust, 
remembers him as a serviceable linebacker 
and long snapper who once played in a big 
game despite back spasms. “I said, ‘John, 
you're in no shape to play. He said, ‘Coach, 
I'll get it done,’” says Faust, who later coached 
Notre Dame. “Hard worker, team player.” 

Back then, nobody dreamed that Boeh 
ner wouldend up where he is. Asked wheth 
er Boehner was a team leader, Faust replied, 
“He was one of 38 seniors. They were all 
leaders.” He was not an exceptional student 
and took a job as a janitor after high school. 
His brother Bob says Boehner might have 
skipped college if he hadn’t started dating 
the woman who was to become his wife: 
“He needed an education if he was going to 
get anywhere with Debbie.” (They're still 
married and have two adult daughters.) He 
took night classes at Xavier University in 
Cincinnati for seven years, finally graduat 
ing in 1977. He then landed a sales job at a 
small plastics firm and worked his way up 
to president and part owner of the company, 
becoming a self-made millionaire. “He was 
an aggressive salesman, and he really knew 
how to take care of his customers,” Vanden 
Eynden says. 

Boehner’s business experience pushed 
him into the GOP—he felt overregulated 
and overtaxed—and into politics, first as 
the head of his homeowners’ association, 
then a township trustee, then a state rep 
resentative and finally a Congressman in 
1990. He quickly made his name on the 
Hill as a young reformer, leading the Gang 
of Seven that helped elevate the previously 
obscure House bank—and the members 
whose overdrafts made it a scandal—into 
a powerful metaphor for the congressional 
entitlement mentality. He became a trusted 
Gingrich deputy, a leading spokesman for 
the Contract with America that helped the 
GOP take back the House in 1994. He was 
elected conference chairman and began 
convening a weekly strategy session with 
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Boehner is not the 
kind of leader who 
gets way in front of his 
caucus. He is more of 
a listener than an arm 
twister, but he does 
reward loyalty 


sympathetic business lobbyists known as 
the Thursday Group. 

If Gingrich was the rabble-rousing 
bomb thrower behind that Republican 
revolution, Boehner was the steady hand 
trying to keep it on track. He focused on the 
politics of the possible. Even though he had 
always yearned to abolish the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration, which 
he considered a red-tape monstrosity, he 
urged firebrands in the conference to push 
less dramatic but more achievable reforms. 
Nevertheless, after Gingrich’s excesses cost 
him his job as Speaker in 1998, Boehner was 


ousted from the leadership as well and ex 
iled to the chairmanship of Education and 
Workforce. Upon learning the news, Boeh 
ner went back to his offices and calmly told 
his staff, “We'll survive.” 

He didn’t sulk. He legislated. The new 
GOP leadership tried to stop his biparti 
san outreach on No Child Left Behind, but 
Bush took his side, and the deal got done. So 
did pension reform, even though Boehner 
took some flak for trying to slip in a perk 
for hedge funds. “John had the opportunity 
to fold his tent, take his ball and go home,” 
says Georgia Senator Saxby Chambliss, one 
of his closest friends. “Or he could lick his 
wounds and live to fight another day.” 

After DeLay, in his own flameout, went 
down as majority leader, Boehner defeated 
his successor, Roy Blunt, in 2006. As odd as 
it sounds, Boehner was considered a fresher 
face. “One leader after another fell by the 
wayside,” Chambliss says. “John continued 
tomoveina positive direction.” As minority 
leader, he struggled to keep his conference 
united behind President Bush, especially on 
hot-button issues like the bank bailout. But 
ever since Obama provided a foil, Republi 
cans have fallen in line. And now Boehner 
has landed the job of his dreams. The sole 


portrait in his first Capitol office was not 
of President Reagan but of former Speaker 
Nicholas Longworth of Ohio. He often strat 
egized about winning the Speakership with 
his close friend and chief of staff, Detroit na 
tive Paula Nowakowski, who died suddenly 
in January. At Trattoria Alberto Tuesday 
night, much of Boehnerland sported Detroit 
Red Wings lapel pins in her honor. 


The Coming Collision 

SO WHAT SORT OF SPEAKER WILL HE BE? 
How will he leave his mark on the House? 
If there’s one issue that illustrates Boeh 
ner’s personal beliefs and leadership style, 
it’s earmarks, the pet projects that mem 
bers of Congress slip into spending bills. 
Boehner has personally taken a principled 
stand against pork. He has never request 
ed an earmark for his district, telling his 
constituents that if they’re looking to raid 
the Treasury, they should elect someone 
else. But in 2006, when Representative Jeff 
Flake of Arizona was crusading against 
earmarks, Boehner pressured him to stop 
embarrassing fellow Republicans and 
booted him off the Judiciary Committee 
when he refused to do so. So Flake had to 
chuckle this year when Boehner sent a 
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letter to Republicans warning that they 
would lose committee assignments if they 
requested earmarks. The political winds 
had shifted. “It’s easy to find religion in 
the minority,” Flake says. “We'll see what 
happens if we win back the House.” 

Here’s a hint: the Pledge says nothing 
about earmarks, 

In other words, Boehner is not the kind 
of leader who gets way in front of his cau 
cus. He is more of a listener than an arm 
twister, but he does reward loyalty, and he 
has warned his conference that anyone 
voting for Democratic budgets—or more 
recently, against a move to embarrass the 
ethics-challenged Charlie Rangel—could 
lose committee assignments. He lets mem 
bers say their piece but not endlessly. At one 
meeting with his lieutenants, Representa 
tive Virginia Foxx of North Carolina laid 
into him for failing to attack Democrats 
over some procedural shenanigans on the 
Rules Committee. Boehner finally inter 
rupted: “When your opponents are com 
mitting suicide, Ginny, get out of their 
way.” He doesn’t backstab or hold grudges; 
he gets along with former rivals like Pence 
and Blunt. “He’s a member’s member,” says 
Representative Tom Cole of Oklahoma, who 


The morning after The next Speaker and 
Eric Cantor, the next majority leader, with 
reporters in Boehner’s Capitol office. “We 
have a big job ahead of us,” he said 


was ousted from leadership by Boehner in 
2008. “You can do business with John.” 

That can be taken in more ways than 
one. For the other key to Boehner’s leader 
ship style is money. This past summer, 
MSNBC host Joe Scarborough, a House 
Republican until 2001, said other Republi 
cans described Boehner asa lazy leader who 
spent too much time in bars. But he’s a tire 
less fundraiser who headlined more than 
160 campaign events this cycle alone, raking 
in $46 million for Republicans. He remem 
bers whom he owes—and who owes him. 
When Representative Tim Murphy, who 
had not paid dues to the House GOP cam 
paign committee, asked for his help on an 
energy issue, Boehner replied, “Why should 
I help you?” The next day, Murphy chipped 
in $30,000 to the National Republican Con 
gressional Committee, which works to elect 
Republicans to the House. When moderate 
Republican Joseph Cao voted against the 
stimulus, Boehner contributed $5,000 to 
his campaign the next day. In both cases, 
everyone involved says the timing of the 
contributions was coincidental, but House 
Republicans got the message. They know 
that Boehner’s annual cross-country bus 
trip—he covered 6,000 miles (9,700 km) this 
summer—tends to stop in the districts of 
the most loyal members. 

To Democrats and many in the media, 
“tireless fundraiser” is just a nice way of 
saying “bagman for K Street.” Boehner 
received $32,000 from clients of corrupt 
GOP lobbyist Jack Abramoff. He’s raked 
in $2.6 million from the financial sector. 
When he chaired the Education Commit 
tee, Sallie Mae gave him $122,500—and his 
daughter a job. His lavish parties—an an 
nual beach bash, golf tournaments in four 
states—are practically lobbyist conven 
tions. But there’s never been evidence of a 
quid pro quo. The New York Times recently 
had to correct an otherwise unchallenged 
story about his close relationships with cor 
porate lobbyists because it suggested one of 
them had “won” his vote against cap-and 
trade and other Obama policies that Boeh 
ner clearly would have opposed anyway. 

Boehner has said that as Speaker, one 
of his top priorities would be opening up 
the House and lowering its partisan tem 
perature. Establishment Republicans are 
particularly irked by the Democratic at 
tacks on Boehner, because by comparison 
with some Republicans on the Hill, they 
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see him as the White House's best hope 
for adult dialogue with the GOP next year. 
Boehner has had a civil relationship with 
Speaker Nancy Pelosi and a close one with 
the Democrats’ more moderate majority 
leader Steny Hoyer. “He's not an ideologue, 
and there will bea lot of pressure on him to 
do more than throw rocks,” Cole says. 

But the pressure to throw rocks is 
about to become even more intense. It is an 
open secret in Washington that Boehner’s 
harder-edged deputy, Eric Cantor, a protégé 
of his longtime rival DeLay, has his eye 
on the Speaker’s job someday. Young Guns, 
Cantor’s new book co-written with fellow 
leadership colleagues Paul Ryan and Kevin 
McCarthy, barely mentions Boehner. The 
lack of a compliment is returned with in- 
terest. “They are well qualified and ready 
to take my place ... at the appropriate mo- 
ment,” Boehner quipped at the young guns’ 
book release, swirling a glass of red wine. 
It was a good line, but that moment could 
come quickly if Boehner fails to keep the 
Tea Party fed. Andit’s hard to see how Boeh- 
ner could work closely with Obama when 
so much of the GOP base regards the Presi- 
dent as a socialist usurper. 

Boehner has said he hopes to avoid a 
government shutdown. He was in the Re- 
publican leadership in 1995 when Gingrich 
forced the last one, and he remembers how 
it killed the GOP’s political momentum. 
But it’s not clear whether Boehner truly 
believes that a government shutdown 
would be a bad idea—or just that getting 
blamed for it would be. In any case, his con- 
ference is already committed to blocking 
or defunding health care reform and freez- 
ing the stimulus—inevitably setting it at 
odds with Obama—and its new members 
are likely to be even more confrontational. 
A collision is coming, and the question of 
whether Boehner truly wants it is almost 
irrelevant. “It wouldn’t surprise me if we 
repeated some of those lessons from 1995,” 
says Representative Steven LaTourette, a 
Boehner ally from Ohio. 

In 1995, after all, the resurgent Republi- 
cans sounded a lot like they do today, prom- 
ising less spending and less government 
and denouncing the liberal overreach of the 
Democratic Party. If they go with Boehner’s 
preamble strategy-—“We're not going to be 
any different from what we've been”— it’s 
hard to see why the results should be any 
different from what they've been. a 


Boiling Tea 


The Tea Party is a revolt against 
Washington, against federal spending 

and against the Republican Establishment. 
But how much change can it really achieve? 
BY MICHAEL CROWLEY 





HEN KENTUCKY’S SENATOR-ELECT RAND PAUL DECLARED VICTORY OVER 
his Democratic opponent on election night, he saluted the political 
movement that fueled his candidacy. “We've come to take our govern- 
ment back,” Paul declared to a cheering throng. “Tonight there's a Tea 
Party tidal wave.” Paul, of course, isn’t the only invader to storm the 
Washington castle. The ranks of Senate Republicans will also include such Tea Party 
heroes as Utah's Mike Lee and Florida’s Marco Rubio, who are vowing big cuts to spend- 
ing and government influence. Meanwhile, the new GOP House majority will include 
a few dozen candidates either minted or substantially supported by the Tea Party, with 
dozens more who have signed on to its core principles. 

But is change really on the way? Just how does one take the government back, any- 
way? Washington can absorb the impact of voter demands like an enormous air bag. 
The impassioned Tea Party activists who led the GOP’s comeback have supersize expec- 
tations for immediate results. So did the antiwar liberals who installed a Democratic 
Congress in 2006, thinking a fast exit from Iraq would soon follow. (Instead, they got 
the surge.) And so did the legions of Barack Obama supporters in 2008, ablaze with the 
fierce urgency of now. After a couple of years in the Capitol swamp, even their inspira- 
tional leader was reduced to saying, “Yes we can, but ...” Now the question is whether 
the latest crop of invaders will fare any better. Here are a few crucial tests to watch: 








Spending Cuts 
Tea Party candidates did a better 


job of calling for spending cuts 
than specifying more than trivial trim- 
ming. The House Republican campaign 
platform put several major spending 
categories off-limits, including defense 
and entitlement programs like Social 
Security and Medicaid, but didn’t name 
a single one that might be on the chop- 
ping block. The newly empowered 


Republicans will be reminded that spend- 


ing cuts are popular in the abstract and 


potentially deadly when they get specific. 


But some Tea Partyers would rather 
risk losing their seats than tinker at the 
margins—or so they say. Democrats 





will use their continued control of the 
Senate to dilute any bold steps by the 
House GOP, but look for the likes of 
Rand Paul and South Carolina Senator 
Jim DeMint to use the Senate’s power- 
ful filibuster rule to fight back. Finding 
common ground could be about as easy 
as achieving Middle East peace. 


Any deep budget cuts or further 

tax breaks that emerge from Con- 
gress will likely be met by Obama’s veto 
pen——which requires two-thirds majori- 
ties in the House and Senate to override. 
If Obama won't accept Republican spend- 
ing cuts that make it through Congress, 


2 Shutdown Showdown 
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the two camps could be headed for a 
budget stalemate. Many Republicans rue 
the last time that happened, when their 
party tried to force Bill Clinton to accept 
cuts to programs like Medicare. When 
Clinton refused, the federal government 
ran out of money and had to suspend 
operations—furloughing federal employ- 
ees and closing national parks. Voters 
weren't happy, and Republicans came 
across as too zealous for their own good. 
So the GOP blinked, then gave Clinton 
most of the spending he wanted—and 
launched him toward his 1996 re-election. 
That’s why some GOP leaders have 
sounded cautious notes about risking a 
repeat. “Our goal is to make government 
smaller, not to shut it down,” incoming 
House Speaker John Boehner said last 
month. But Boehner also promised the 
Tea Party faithful on election night that 
he would “never let you down.” And 
many of those Tea Partyers reason that 
today’s higher unemployment and debt 
levels place Obama in a weaker position 
than Clinton was. That’s why some, in 
the words of the prominent conserva- 
tive blogger Erick Erickson, are “almost 
giddy thinking about a government 
shutdown next year.” Bring it on, say 
Democrats, who argue that the public 
voted for a check on Obama, nota hard- 
edged GOP agenda. “There’s a hard-core 
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group of people who will like [a shut- 
down]—maybe 25% of the country,” 
says a senior House Democratic aide. “I 
think 75% will say, ‘This is stupid.’” 


Earmarks 

For many Tea Party activists, 

runaway earmarks—spending 
items slipped into the budget without 
debate—symbolized the last Republican 
Congress's betrayal of conservative prin 
ciples. Boehner has personally refused 
earmarks for years, but a ban on them 
was conspicuously absent from the 
House GOP’s campaign platform this fall. 

And while members of Congress like 

to talk big about stopping earmarks— 
Democrats did the same thing in 2006 but 
barely tamed them—the practice carries 
on as pols look for tangible ways to deliver 
pork. Watch for whether Tea Party mem- 
bers start inserting earmarks in order to 
curry favor with the folks back home. 


National Debt 
Sometime early next year, the 


US. will reach the $14.3 trillion 
national-debt ceiling imposed by law. 
That may sound dull until you realize 
that only a vote by Congress can extend 
the Treasury's borrowing authority— 
and that the alternative is a potential 
default on the debt. The consequences 





The watchdogs Not satisfied 
with GOP gains alone, 

Tea Party activists have high 
expectations for fast action 


of a default are potentially catastrophic. 
Short of a tax hike or bank bailout, 
there’s hardly a less popular vote that 
members of Congress could cast: when 
the Democratic Congress last raised the 
ceiling, in February, not a single Repub 
lican voted in favor. And Congress’s new 
crop of ferociously antidebt Tea Party 
ers isn’t likely to change that dynamic, 
which sets Republicans up for a high 
stakes confrontation with the White 
House that risks a global financial crisis. 
Former House Speaker Newt Gingrich 
advised fellow Republicans to attach 
spending cuts and a prohibition on new 
tax hikes to any debt increase and dare 
Obama to veto it. But even that approach 
would amount to a compromise for the 
Tea Partyers, who say the days of Wash- 
ington dealmaking must end. 


Looking to 2012 
The next campaign has already 


begun, and Tea Party activists are 
warning that even their freshly elected 
victors will be under close watch. “We 
have to hold these people accountable,” 
says Amy Kremer, chairwoman of the 
movement-leading Tea Party Express. “If 
they don’t do the right thing and stand 
on principle, then we'll fire them.” 

The divided government in Washing 
ton might ordinarily be a time for moder 
ates with bipartisan credentials to forge 
across-the-aisle compromises. But the 
Republicans most likely to try would risk 
facing Tea-fueled primary challengers. 
Think Senators Richard Lugar of Indiana, 
Bob Corker of Tennessee and Maine's 
Olympia Snowe. Conversely, several Dem 
ocrats facing tough re-elections might be 
more inclined to meet Republicans in the 
middle of the road—figures like Senators 
Jon Tester of Montana and Jim Webb of 
Virginia, who narrowly won seats in pur 
ple states four years ago and thus have no 
appetite for picking sides in a showdown. 
But will any Republicans be waiting in 
the middle to greet them? Not likely. 

If this looks like a prescription for grid 
lock, it is. It could leave independent vot- 
ers disappointed that Washington isn’t 
delivering solutions. And it could leave 
the Tea Party's activist base as frustrated 
with the pace of change as the hopeful 
Democrats who preceded them. aw 
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Working on the 
railroad. Between 
campaign stops, |FK 
takes amoment 

to talk with his sister 
Patricia Kennedy 
Lawford. Photograph 
by Paul Schutzer 
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a team of photographers 

to capture JI'K’s 1960 
campaign, his family and his 
bevels mebcelom\y (ols me)ma el 
thousands of images they 
produced have never been 
published—until now 
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Opposite page: In 
amore innocent 
age. As JFK gives 
a speech in front 
ofa marketin 
Omar, W.Va., 
one of the boys in 
the crowd plays 
with a toy gun 
Photograph 

by Hank Walker 


Left: The press 
covered the 1960 
election as never 


before. Ona drive 


through Illinois 
Paul Schutzer 
turns his camera 
on his colleagues 
Photograph 

by Paul Schutzer 





Above: 
Kennedymania. 
At just 43, JFK 
on the campaign 
trail exuded 
youth, vitality 
and sex appeal 
Photograph by 
Paul Schutzer 


For more 
never-before-seen 
photographs 

of Kennedy's 

run forthe 
presidency, visit 
LIFE.com/]FK 
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In Dallas three 
years later, 

a motorcade 
meant tragedy. 
In IHlinois in 
October 1960, 
it was still fun. 
Photograph by 
Paul Schutzer 





Hoping for Audacity. 
How John FE. Kennedy grew into the presidency, 
and what it means for oo 


BY RICHARD NORTON SMITH 





WO YEARS INTO HIS TERM, conflict between Western modernity and The later coarsening of public life 
chastened by events and those who seek martyrdom by targeting makes the early ‘60s sound like the Era of 
buffeted by criticism from the theologically suspect. Good Feelings. Today’s extremism wears 
the left wing of his party, the Kennedy’s election was a source of a pinstripe suit. Case in point: when U.S. 
young President hinted at a pride to ethnic and blue collar voters, a Steel in the spring of 1962 double-crossed 
steep learning curve. “The responsibilities | group stubbornly resistant to Obama’s the Kennedy White House by raising 
placed upon the United States are greater | appeal.JFK operated outside the alternate _ prices after workers had accepted a hold- 
than I imagined them tobe,” heacknowl- _ universe of the Internet, without the the-line contract, the President applied 
edged. “And there are greater limitations constant distraction of made-for-cable a rhetorical blowtorch to company ex- 
on our ability to bring about a favorable controversies. New tools of communica- ecutives. His brother, the U.S. Attorney 
result than I had imagined... It is much tion have, paradoxically, contributed to General, convened a grand jury to inves- 
easier to make the speeches than it is to the fragmenting of America,evenasthey _ tigate the price hikes. Big Steel backed 
finally make the judgments.” down, and the Administration 
Fifty years after his election, was tagged as antibusiness. 
John F. Kennedy’s frank appraisal But no one likened Kennedy’s 
of the limits of presidential jawboning to Hitler's invasion 


of Poland, an analogy used by 
Wall Street moneyman Stephen 
Schwarzman in characterizing 
Obama’s proposal to increase 
taxes on private-equity firms. 
Many in the CNBC Nation 
cheered him on. 

As for the economic crisis that 
has hijacked the Obama presi- 
dency, economists agree that his 
actions, many grounded in equal- 
ly unpopular decisions made by 
the Bush Administration, have 
restored stability to the markets. 
The much loathed—and even 


power is not the only paral- 

lel between the first Catholic 
President and the first African 
American to occupy the Oval 
Office. During the 2008 Demo- 
cratic slugfest, both Caroline and 
Ted Kennedy portrayed Barack 
Obama, then a relatively un- 
known Senator from Illinois, as 
a latter-day New Frontiersman, 
able to marshal long-dormant 
energies and inspire the young, 
in particular, to put service be- 
fore self. Other comparisons sug- 
gested themselves. Backed by a 


stylish wife and photogenic chil- 
dren, each promoted a message 
of generational change. Kennedy 
owned television, while Obama 





more misunderstood—Troubled 
Asset Relief Program, far from 
costing taxpayers $700 billion 

as estimated, may yet produce a 


prefers social networking to small profit. With Detroit auto- 
the East Room press conference. makers showing renewed signs 
Even before assuming office, Kennedy, have discouraged the search for political of competitiveness, fewer sneers are di- 
the self-professed “idealist without illu- common ground and supplied a soapbox rected at “Government Motors.” Even AIG 
sions,” had complained about liberals who _ for conspiracists and rumor mongers. is contemplating life after life support. 
“want their arses kissed all the time.” It The fringe has always been with us, The President’s decision to let the liberal 
isasentiment Obama might wellsecond. _ of course. The Kennedy presidency was barons of Capitol Hill write much of his 

For all this, their presidencies are nec- less than a year old when the National initial economic-stimulus program will 
essarily different. “For it is the fate of this Indignation Convention met in Dallas. be debated for decades. Beyond dispute is 
generation... to live with a struggle we The convention's final speaker evoked the difference between teachable moments 
did not start, in a world we did not make,” _ hearty applause by upbraiding alleged and sustainedinstruction ofthesortthat = 
Kennedy asserted in his second State moderates in their ranks who were caused Harry Truman todefinethechief 4 
of the Union address. Yet the Cold War of content merely to impeach Chief Justice power of the modern presidency as the 3 
which he spoke bred a popular consen- Earl Warren. “I’m for hanging him,” he power to persuade. Many Obamasupport- 


sus notably absent from today’s murky 


told his fellow indignants. ers remain baffled by aseeming passivity 4 
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that has enabled the President’s harshest 
critics to seize the initiative and frame 
the debates over health care, climate 
change and the economy. At his professo- 
rial best, Obama could explain better than 
anyone else why the current economic 
situation differs from past recessions, In 
the process, he might also refute popular 
fears that the U.S. isa nation in decline. 

The President’s disdain for a media 
culture with little patience for complexity 
is both understandable and perilous. In 
sharp contrast with Kennedy 
and his twice-a-month press 
conferences, Obama seems less 
vivid a presence than he did on 
his Inauguration Day. A perfunc- 
tory pair of Oval Office addresses 
did little to advance his agenda or 
reassure restive allies. At times 
Obama conveys the impression 
of one who is above the grubby, 
not always rational demands of 
presidential salesmanship. Per- 
haps, like JFK gleefully anticipat- 
ing a 1964 re-election campaign 
against Arizona Senator Barry 
Goldwater, he is counting on 
his opponents to render them- 
selves unelectable. 

That history hasn’t repeated 
itself in other ways merely 
demonstrates how distorting is 
the lens of nostalgia. As arule, 
Presidents work within the 
political consensus they inherit. 
(They get to Mount Rushmore 
by shattering that consensus and replac- 
ing it with one of their own, but that’s 
another matter.) JFK took office 28 years 
after FDR began to transform the rela- 
tionship between average Americans 
and their government. Starting in 1933, 
power and wealth flowed inexorably to a 
federal government expanding to meet 
the challenges of global depression and 
global war. A sense of collective pur- 
pose, a solidarity born of adversity faced 
and overcome, bonded members of the 


Greatest Generation. Their shared values 
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included trust in government and a re- 
flexive rallying to the President in times 
of crisis. When Kennedy’s brainy team of 
advisers bungled the Bay of Pigs invasion 
in April 1961, the President’s approval 
numbers actually rose, to 83%. “Jesus, it’s 
just like Ike,” JFK quipped. “The worse 
you do, the better they like you.” 

Obama, by contrast, entered the presi- 
dency exactly 28 years after Ronald Reagan 
declared government more problem than 
problem solver. By 2009, confidence in 





Washington had been dulled by decades 
of deception, media scorn anda popular 
questioning of authority at all levels. 
FDR promised his countrymen freedom 
through government. Reagan offered them 
freedom from government. If Obama’s 
health reforms have failed to catch fire 
with much of the public, it is because mil- 
lions of Americans harbor a Reaganesque 
skepticism about government’s ability to 
deliver on its best intentions. 

Ultimately, Kennedy’s claim to histori- 
cal significance rests less with his legisla- 


Kennedy, Elected at 47, 
opposite page, Obama, below, 
only 43 when vowed he 

he was elected, would change 
described Washington, 
himself as an but so far he’s had 
“idealist without little success 





illusions” 


tive scorecard than with the way he grew 
into his responsibilities. Elected as acon 
ventional Cold Warrior, exploiting anon 
existent missile gap, he had an obsession 
with Fidel Castro’s Cuba that culminated 
in the white-knuckle days of October 
1962, when the human race contemplated 
its own annihilation. Out of this near 
death experience came Kennedy’s famed 
June 10, 1963, Peace Speech at American 
University. One day after he opened the 
door to a nuclear-test-ban treaty with 
the Soviet Union, the President 
watched a televised replay of Ala- 
bama Governor George Wallace 
symbolically trying to block en- 
trance to Negro students enroll- 
ing at the University of Alabama. 
“I want to go on television 
tonight,” Kennedy told advisers. 
So hasty were the arrangements 
that at the time he went on the 
air, neither his speech nor the 
civil rights bill it was meant to 
promote was fully written. Much 
of the President's appeal was im- 
provised, with a passion wholly 
missing from his earlier com- 
ments on the subject. In the last 
summer of Kennedy’s life, his 
approval rating dropped to 59%, 
albeit for the best of reasons. In 
accepting both the moral obliga 
tions of leadership and its politi- 
cal consequences, the author of 
Profiles in Courage demonstrated 
the courage to change. 
Afghanistan, a bloated federal budget 
and the increasingly discredited policy 
of “Don’t ask, don’t tell” offer President 
Obama obvious opportunities to emulate 
Kennedy’s example. How he responds 
will go far toward determining, 50 years 
hence, whether the Obama presidency is 
remembered for “Yes, we can” or “Maybe 
we could have.” w 


Smith, who has headed five presidential 
libraries, is a scholar-in-residence at 


George Mason University 


Bombs 
On Board 


An al-Qaeda plot against 
the global cargo network 
reopens a debate on the 
cost of security 


BY MASSIMO CALABRESI 


N 1988, TWO LIBYANS IN MALTA 
bought a Toshiba boom box, filled 
it with more than 10 oz. (280 g) of 
plastic explosive and loaded it into 
a brown Samsonite bag that was put 
on an aircraft bound for New York City. 
Ever since that flight—Pan Am 103— 
blew up over Lockerbie, Scotland, killing 
270 people, the world has known that 
international air transport is vulnerable 
to terrorism. Last week came a frighten- 
ing reminder of that truth. There were 
no casualties this time, but the could- 
have-been scenarios were sobering: two 
bombs hidden inside the toner cartridges 
of Hewlett-Packard P2055 LaserJet desk- 
top printers made their way from Sana‘a, 
Yemen, by FedEx and UPS to cargo hubs 
in Dubai and Britain—traveling some 
of the way in the holds of passenger 
aircraft—before being intercepted just 
hours short of take-off for Chicago. 

An attack that could have killed hun- 
dreds on board those planes—and more 
on the ground below—days before U.S. 
midterm elections might have succeeded 
if not for U.S. and Saudi intelligence ser 
vices discovering the threat. But if the 
bombers failed in their mission, they got 
the world’s attention. President Barack 
Obama made a statement from the White 
House 24 hours after the plot was discov- 
ered, and U.S. counterterrorism forces 
went into action. Authorities searched 
UPS and FedEx planes in Philadelphia 
and Newark and a UPS truck in New 
York City, all of which were carrying 
cargo from Yemen. The U.S., U.K., Ger 
many and the Netherlands grounded all 
cargo from Yemen, and the U.S. Postal 
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Service froze mail from that country. 

The plot, which was probably the 
work of al-Qaeda’s Yemeni affiliate, ex- 
posed the vulnerabilities of the global 
cargo-security system. Nearly 81 billion Ib. 
(37 billion kg) of cargo is carried every 
year by aircraft around the world, 
34.8 billion Ib. (16 billion kg) in the U.S. 
alone. Of that, 6.6 billion Ib. (3 billion kg) 
is carried on passenger flights in and 
out of the country. While passengers 
have learned to endure greatly increased 
checks at airports over the past decade, 
security procedures for shipments run the 





gamut from screening all cargo in some 
countries to virtually none of it in others. 
As for the U.S., last June the Transporta 
tion Security Administration (TSA) told 
Congress it would miss an August 2010 
deadline to screen all cargo on inbound 
passenger flights to the U.S. The TSA’s 
John Sammon told Congress the adminis 
tration would need another three years to 
get from 65% screening to 100% on those 
flights but admitted he wasn’t sure how 
they would do it. (All domestic cargo is 
screened, as is all “high-risk” international 
cargo, but the TSA won't say whether a 


printer sent from Yemen to a synagogue 
in Chicago qualifies as high-risk.) 
Underlying the vulnerabilities are 
predictable challenges like cross-border 
differences over the need for security 
measures and the difficulty of searching 
cargo, especially in poor countries like 
Yemen. But there is also a hardheaded 
calculation of cost. Last spring the TSA 
considered imposing a strict cargo 
screening standard on all passenger 
flights inbound to the U.S. but decided 
that forcing airlines to do so would be too 
costly. The TSA's conclusion: “The effect 





Sealed but not secure Packages become 
very hard to search once they are bundled 
onto pallets or loaded into containers 


of imposing such screening standards in 
the near future could result in increased 
costs for international passenger travel 
and for imported goods and possible re 
duction in passenger traffic and foreign 
imports,” according to a June 2010 re 
port by the Government Accountability 
Office. On Nov. 2, TSA head John Pistole 


echoed the position at a conference of the 


International Air Transport Association 


ad 


in Frankfurt. “Security cannot bring 
business to a standstill,” Pistole said. 

It’s a position that might have seemed 
defensible until the cargo bombs: after 
all, the economic recovery is fragile, 
and there have been no casualties so far 
from bombs on cargo planes. But the 
Yemeni bomb plot has weakened such 
arguments. Congressman Ed Markey, a 
Democrat from Massachusetts who intro 
duced the 2007 legislation requiring full 
screening of cargo on inbound U.S. pas 
senger flights by August 2o10, says TSA is 
giving in to industry concerns. “The same 
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How Air Cargo Is Checked. !Viillions of packages travel the world every 
day by airfreight. A look at how the system balances safety and speed 
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NONCERTIFIED NONSCREENED 
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A package 
can take 
several routes 
to a plane 


SHIPPERS 


TSA-certified domestic air- 
freight shippers screen their 
own packages, while non- 
certified ones rely on others 
to do so. Carriers overseas 
don’t always screen 


argument has been made since 9/11 by the 
airline industry with regard to screening 
all passengers on flights—that it would 
cause expense and delay—and neither has 
occurred,” he says. Had they succeeded, 
al-Qaeda’s bombings would certainly 
have changed the TSA’s calculation of the 
cost of security. The question is whether 
a close shave might have the same effect. 


Death by Delivery 

THE PLOTTERS HAD SOPHISTICATED BOMB- 
making skills and an understanding of 
the weaknesses in the global cargo-securi- 
ty system. Printer cartridges have a sealed 
compartment where a bomb can artfully 
be hidden, and pentaerythritol tetra- 
nitrate, the explosive used in the Yemen 
bombs, is a concentrated powder almost 
indistinguishable on X-ray scanners 
from the powdered ink normally found 
in printer cartridges. Multiple electronic 
parts in the cartridge can mask a trigger- 
ing mechanism—in this case, it was the 
processing board from a cell phone con- 
nected to the printer head, which was de- 
signed to act as a detonator. 

U.S. officials believe the bombmaker 
was Ibrahim al-Asiri, a Saudi member of 
al-Qaeda’s Yemeniarm, knownas al-Qaeda 
in the Arabian Peninsula. Al-Asiri is 
thought to have fabricated the under- 
pants bomb that failed to detonate last 
Christmas on board a plane bound for 
Detroit. That plot failed in part because 
the bomber, Nigerian Umar Abdulmutal- 
lab, was overpowered by fellow passen- 
gers. On this occasion, al-Asiri sought to 
eliminate human error by launching his 
bombs into the global cargo network from 
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~ 5o0me companies pass screening responsibilities to air carriers .., 
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FREIGHT 

FORWARDERS 

Third-party cargo handlers 
move much of the world’s 
airfreight. Domestically, the 
TSA has pushed them to open 





AIR CARRIERS 


The TSA concluded that 
forcing air carriers to 
screen all packages would 
produce excessive delays, 
so some foreign carriers 


-e*e** Some companies send cargo directly to airplanes; 35% of U.S.-bound cargo is on passenger flights stereos 
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SCREENING METHODS 


Explosives-Trace Detection 
Trained personnel collect 
samples using swabs, 
then chemically test for 
explosive residue 


certified scanning facilities 


close to home. The smooth-functioning 
international freight system would be his 
delivery mechanism. 

Tosenda package from the UPS or FedEx 
facilities in Sana‘a, you need only show an 
ID cardand provide a full name—no differ- 
ent from most places in the world. The first 
bomb was taken to FedEx’s Sana‘a office 
in the middle of last week; the second was 
dropped off at the UPS office a few doors 
away. Both stores are in Hadda Street, an ar- 
ea popular with wealthy Yemenis who fre- 
quent its many Western-style restaurants. 
Itis not clearifthe packages underwent any 
kind of security check either at the courier 
offices or at Sana‘a airport. Typically, couri- 
ers in Sana‘a do a visual inspection of the 
contents before they are sealed. At the air- 
port, the Ministry of the Interior, which 
controls airport security, runs all outgoing 
cargo packages through X-ray machines, ac- 
cording to a longtime employee of an inter- 
national courier company in Sana‘a. 





The bomb U.S. 


officials believe 
al-Asiri loaded 
printer cartridges 
with explosives 


still don't screen 


Whatever screening the packages 
went through in Yemen may have been 
the last. Neither FedEx nor UPS flies cargo 
planes out of Yemen, so both bombs went 
into the hold of passenger planes leaving 
the country. The FedEx bomb was loaded 
onto a Qatar Airways Airbus A320 pas- 
senger jet bound for Doha, Qatar. Qatar 
Airways CEO Akbar al-Baker said no in- 
spection was performed on the package 
and insisted that doing so was not the 
airline’s responsibility. “It's not the job 
of airlines to inspect baggage,” he said. 
From Doha, the package traveled on an 
other passenger jet to FedEx’s cargo hub 
in Dubai. (On Nov. 2, al-Baker said Qatar 
Airways was no longer sure the bombs 
had traveled on its planes.) 

The second package, en route from 
Yemen to UPS’s cargo hub in Cologne, 
Germany, also passed through Dubai. If 
the initial screening in Sana‘a was lax, 
in Dubai it seems to have been spotty at 
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Of all air cargo transported within, into or out of the U.S.: 


84% 





16% 5: 


X-rays 

Old-fashioned X-ray ma- 
chines and high-powered 
computerized ones search 
for suspect materials and 
explosives signatures 


best. Cargo moving through Dubai Inter- 
national Airport is set aside for a 24-hour 
“cooling” period before continuing on to 
its final destination. But there usually 
isn’t much more of a security check on in- 
dividual parcels, according to the U.A.E.’s 
General Civil Aviation Authority. “Usual- 
ly, the transit cargo does not get screened 
anywhere in the country unless there is 
a suspicion,” said Saif al-Suaidi, director 
general of the aviation authority, accord- 
ing to media reports from the region. 

At every step of the journey, the 
bombs became harder to detect through 
screening. When they get to major hubs 
for air couriers, like Cologne for UPS and 
Dubai for FedEx, packages headed for 
the same destination are bundled with 
others and shrink-wrapped onto a pallet 
or loaded into a special airfreight con- 
tainer and sealed; once inside, the cargo 
becomes difficult to screen or inspect. 
Only specialized machines can provide 
a detailed view inside multiple packages. 
Yet 75% of all cargo on wide-body jets is 
on pallets or in containers. 

From the hub in Cologne, the UPS 
package traveled in a container on a Boe- 
ing MD-11 to another cargo facility at 
East Midlands airport in Britain, where 
it awaited departure to Philadelphia and 
eventually Chicago. On an intelligence 
tip, possibly from a Saudi source, passed 
on to the British security services, local 
police checked the hold of the plane and 
found the package. Initially, however, 
it tested negative for explosives, and the 
flight was cleared for departure. Only 
after the second package was found at 
the FedEx facility in Dubai on the same 


is on all-cargo 
O planes 


is on passenger 
planes 


Physical Search 

Airline, freight and govern- 
ment personnel open and 
inspect some cargo pack- 
ages and check contents 
against manifests 


Screening requirements not disclosed 





80% screened 


Canine Units 

Dogs are among the most 
effective means of detect- 
ing hidden explosives, 
particularly ones humans 
can't smell 


tip and tested positive for explosives did 
British security services take another look 
at the UPS package and identify the bomb. 


Costs and Consequences 
AUTHORITIES HAVE BEEN AWARE OF THE 
threat from cargo traveling on passenger 
jets for years. Earlier this year, the TSA told 
the Government Accountability Office, 
“The security threat posed by terrorists 
introducing explosive devices in air-cargo 
shipments is significant, and the risk and 
likelihood of such an attack directed at pas- 
senger aircraft is high.” As long ago as 2007, 
the GAO warned the TSA that it was putting 
the entire supply chain of air cargo in jeop- 
ardy by insufficiently addressing that risk. 
But that’s hard to do. Even if U.S. proce- 
dures were perfect, foreign governments 
may have different ideas about how and 
whether to screen cargo. The most damn- 
ing finding in the June GAO report was 
that the TSA has no way of telling whether 
the screening methods of other coun- 
tries are effective at detecting the kinds 
of bombs al-Qaeda is now producing. The 
TSA doesn’t name and shame the problem 
countries, a practice Markey of Massa- 
chusetts says shows “our government has 
{not] been tough enough on them to estab- 
lish standards.” But even countries with 
sophisticated facilities don’t necessarily 
screen everything. In the past, Britain has 
said it screens 100% of cargo on passenger 
jets, but it has emerged that, like Dubai, it 
doesn’t scan transiting cargo. TSA is lobby- 
ing foreign governments to get security 
introduced as a supply-chain concept. 
Technology could help, but only to 
some extent. TSA has approved 77 tech- 
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AIRPLANES 
Passenger-airline com- 
panies boost profits by 
carrying freight on flights. 
Cargo-only companies 
carry around half the world’s 
airfreight annually 


nologies from various manufacturers for 
use in screening cargo. Unfortunately, 
most don’t have a big enough opening 
to handle large pallets or containers, and 
those that do are either too expensive or 
can’t be produced in bulk. TSA’s Sammon 
told Congress in June that he and his col- 
leagues “share the committee’s concern 
about the pace to develop and approve 
new technologies.” There are devices that 
can scan every container for explosives be- 
fore they are loaded into the cargo plane, 
even without unpacking them. Buta single 
machine costs more than $10 million, and 
at least five to 10 minutes are needed to 
check each shipment. Given multiple 
global departure points, the cost would 
be crippling. One option is for the TSA to 
pass some of the responsibility on to car- 
go carriers: it could, for example, require 
carriers coming to the U.S. to screen all 
their cargo. But until now, the TSA has 
concluded that doing so would “unduly 
impede the flow of commerce.” 

The fundamental problem, however, 
is that screening doesn’t automatically 
lead to safety. Al-Qaeda is good at finding 
weaknesses; al-Asiri, the suspected bomb- 
maker in Yemen, seems particularly cre- 
ative at doing so. “If the only way to find 
these things is to open every box, we just 
can’t do it,” says Steve Alterman of the 
Cargo Airline Association. “It’s impos- 
sible.” He’s right, of course, unless you 
want the threat of terrorism to bring in- 
ternational trade to a standstill. But that 
may be the week’s scariest revelation of 
all.—wiITH REPORTING BY EBEN HARRELL/ 
LONDON, DAVID MACDONALD/SANA‘A AND 
ANGELA SHAH/DUBAI a 
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A miner scrapes 
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fields in eastern 

Zimbabwe 


WORLD | BLOOD DIAMONDS 


EARCHING FOR THE WORLD’S 
newest blood-diamond bazaar, 
I arrive in Manica, Mozam- 
bique, near the border with 
Zimbabwe. It’s asunny provin 

cial town of shady bungalows and bright 
purple bougainvillea set around a central 
square. Just off it, in the downstairs bar of 
a small hotel, I ask the waiter about dia- 
monds. He makes a call, and a tall man in 
a double-breasted jacket appears and intro- 
duces himself as Francisco. 

Francisco leads me to a storeroom at 
the back of the hotel and shows mea small 
pile of glassy brown and pink pebbles in a 
piece of folded newspaper. He recounts how 
three years ago, as Zimbabwe's economy 
collapsed in hyperinflation, the citizens 
of Mutare—in the east of the country, just 
12 miles (20 km) from Manica, across the 
border—discovered billions of dollars’ 
worth of diamonds under their feet. Most 
countries deem it illegal to trade in rough di- 
amonds without some sort of certification, 
but those rules are easily circumvented ina 
sleepy rural town in western Mozambique. 
Rough stones began showing up in Man- 
ica, says Francisco, And as the reputation 
of the Marange diamond fields in Mutare 
grew, illicit buyers began arriving from 
around the world. They in turn attracted 
more smugglers, not just from Zimbabwe 
but also from diamond fields in Botswana, 
Namibia, Angola, the Democratic Republic 
of Congo, even Guinea-Conakry in West 
Africa. In months, little Manica (popula- 
tion perhaps 20,000) became a global hub 
for illegal diamonds. A whole new economy 
sprang up. Scores of the town’s pretty Por- 
tuguese bungalows were repainted, fitted 
with satellite dishes and rented to gem deal- 
ers from South Africa, Lebanon and West 
Africa, who roared around in 4x4s. 

Francisco wants to set me up too: “An 
office, some place to put all your equip- 
ment, licenses, security. You just bring the 
investment.” He walks me to a turquoise- 
and-white bungalow where he installed 
a Lebanese dealer two years ago. Ali (he 
didn’t give his full name) is in his sos, un- 
shaven and wearing a tracksuit. Behind 
lace curtains in his front room, he ex- 
plains that dealers like him act as quality 
control for the illegal trade. They inspect 
and value stones. Then they buy the ones 
they like and sell them to secondary buy- 
ers who fly in from the U.S., Europe, Is- 
rael, Lebanon and India. These second-tier 
dealers smuggle the diamonds to polish- 
ers in their home countries, where the 
rough stones are cut, mixed with legiti- 
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Rocks on the road Risking the wrath of 
Zimbabwean authorities, young boys sell 


rough diamonds on the road to Mozambique 


mate gems and sold to high-end jewelers. 

In 2009, the diamond-industry analyst 
Tacy valued global annual production at 
$8.46 billion and retail sales at $58.7 billion. 
The Zimbabwean government reckons Ma- 
range’s production could reach $1.7 billion 
a year—no less than a fifth of the world’s 
diamond output and the sort of money that 
could prop up Zimbabwe's aging dictator, 
Robert Mugabe. With the state down to 
its last few million dollars in early 2009, 
Mugabe agreed to end 29 years of one-party 
rule and share power with the opposition 
Movement for Democratic Change (MDC). 
Poverty was the opposition’s leverage. But 
an influx of diamond cash before a new 
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constitution is agreed to “has the potential 
to change those dynamics at a stroke,” says 
a senior MDC leader in Harare, the capital. 
Certainly, after several public displays of 
unity with MDC leader Morgan Tsvangirai, 
Mugabe has suddenly reverted to form. Af- 
ter stringing out negotiations over sharing 
power and the new constitution for more 
than a year, on Oct. 15 he announced he 
wanted all talks over by next February and 
a fresh election by midyear. He no longer 
hadany need for Tsvangirai, he said, adding, 
“Some of the things that Tsvangirai does are 
stupid and foolish. That’s why we need to 
have elections to end this inclusive govern- 
ment.” The prospect that diamonds might 
cement one of the world’s most notorious 
tyrants in his fourth decade in power only 
underlines the weaknesses of the diamond 
trade’s regulatory body, the Kimberley 
Process. As delegates from industry, gov- 
ernment and rights groups assembled in 
Jerusalem on Nov. 1 for Kimberley’s annual 
plenary session, they faced an agenda of one 
item-—Zimbabwe—and two questions: 
How badly has Zimbabwe damaged Kim 
berley and the diamond trade? And can 
anything be done about it? 


HAMMOND 


ROBIN 


Oppressor’s Stone 


IN THE LATE 1990S, THE NATURAL- 
resource watchdog Global Witness exposed 
how diamonds fueled bloody conflicts in 
countries like Angola, Congo, Sierra Le- 
one, Liberia and Ivory Coast—civil wars in 
which a total of more than 4 million people 
died. The issue returned to the headlines 
this summer because of the war-crimes 
trial of Liberia’s former President Charles 
Taylor in the Hague. (Taylor is accused of 
using $2 billion in diamonds from Sierra 
Leone to fund war in that country.) 

The Kimberley Process was meant to 
end all that. It takes its name from the 
South African diamond-rush town of the 
1860s, where in 2000, governments, Global 
Witness and other civil-society groups 
met diamond-industry representatives to 
work out how to clean up the trade. Many 
in the industry, it turned out, understood 
the problem all too well. All natural- 
resource production in Africa—oil, tim- 
ber, minerals—is dogged by scandals 
over how it pollutes the environment and 
promotes inequality, corruption and even 
war. But whereas most commodities pos- 
sess an intrinsic value as a raw material, 
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gems do not. A jeweler will tell you a dia- 
mond's price is based on the four C’s: carat, 
clarity, color and cut. But as acommodity, 
diamonds’ value lies in their association 
with beauty, prestige and marriage. If they 
are linked instead to crime, war or starv- 
ing orphans, customers won’t buy them. 

In 2003 the Kimberley participants un- 
veiled a global certificate scheme to sepa- 
rate legitimate diamonds from so-called 
blood stones. To be certified, a diamond 
must come from a country with laws and 
institutions that enable it to verify a stone 
as conflict-free. To prevent blood diamonds 
from being mixed in with legitimate 
stones, Kimberley countries can trade only 
with fellow participants. In its seven years, 
the process has had successes. Today there 
are no diamond wars. Conflict stones are a 
negligible part of the diamond trade, down 
from 15% a decade ago. And Kimberley cer- 
tifiers, sent out to monitor compliance by 
an executive rotated annually among mem- 
ber countries, have caught at least one at- 
tempt to thwart them: in 2006, they found 
Ghana was certifying as its own blood dia- 
monds smuggled from Ivory Coast. 

But Kimberley’s failures are also ever 


more apparent. Just 75 countries are 
members—and they don’t include Mozam- 
bique. The verification process can be slow. 
A Kimberley team that visited Guinea-Con- 
akry in August 2008 to investigate its 500% 
increase in diamond exports since 2006 
took more than a year to produce a report, 
by which time the nation had had a coup. 
Ian Smillie, who helped found Kimberley 
and has two decades’ work in diamond reg- 
ulation, estimates that Congo, next year’s 
Kimberley chair, does not know the origins 
of 40% of the diamonds it certifies. 

Some countries openly circumvent the 
process. Venezuela has filed no statistics 
on diamond output since 2005 and in 2008 
suspended its Kimberley membership 
and, it claimed, production. Bizarrely, the 
Venezuelan government said these steps 
were designed to reinforce regulation. 
In reality, according to Global Witness, 
the country continues to mine and move 
stones, smuggling them to Brazil and Guy- 
ana for certification. So far, Kimberley’s 
inspectors have been unable or unwilling 
to confront the Venezuelan authorities. 

The workings of the Kimberley Process 
are secret: meetings, reports and reviews are 
confidential. And the process has a narrow 
focus, defining blood diamonds as “rough 
diamonds used by rebel movements or their 
allies to finance conflict aimed at undermin 
ing legitimate governments.” By that defi 
nition, blood diamonds have indeed all but 
disappeared. But Kimberley says nothing 
about gems sold by criminals or repressive 
governments or those whose production in 
volves human-rights abuses or poor working 
conditions—which are rife in the industry. 


Manna for Mugabe 

ON AUG. II, FOUR PRIVATE JETS TOUCHED 
down at Harare airport and taxied to the 
side of the runway, pulling up ata red carpet 
leading to a large hangar. Several groups of 
men in suits—according toa TIME reporter 
present, they were Lebanese, Israelis, Indi 
ans, Russians and Americans—were escort- 
ed inside by Zimbabwean officials. One by 
one, the men were given a body search, then 
led into a large vault. Inside were 1.1 mil 
lion carats in diamonds, according to the 
government. During the next five hours, 
the buyers bid a total of $56.4 million. Then 
they packed their diamonds into briefcases 
and flew out. The government was ecstatic. 
Zimbabwe's Mines Minister, Obert Mpofu, 
a Mugabe supporter, told Time, “With all 
these buyers and our diamonds, what can 
stop me being happy?” 

But if the Zimbabwean government is 
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Escape route Zimbabwean soldiers smuggle diamonds along this 
highway to the smugglers’ haven in Mozambique 


happy, those trying to clean up diamonds 
are not. The Marange fields first became 
problematic in 2006-07 when word spread 
about the finds and 30,000 people descended 
on the area. In 2006, Mugabe's regime hadal 
ready appropriated the two working mines 
on the Marange Seam, then operated by a 
London company, African Consolidated 
Resources. In late 2008 the police and army, 
using two attack helicopters, seized all the 
remaining undeveloped land from the free- 
lance diamond diggers, killing 200 of them, 
according to a Mutare-based watchdog, the 
Center for Research and Development. 
Zimbabwe was suspended from the 
Kimberley Process in November 2009 over 
the Mutare killings. But it was allowed the 
August sale and another in September, 
with the caveat that the stones sold had to 
be produced from its two mines—and only 
after the Kimberley monitor, Abbey Chi 
kane, a South African who helped found 
Kimberley, determined the mines had com 
plied with the process. Announcing the 
sales, Kimberley’s Israeli chairman, Boaz 
Hirsch, declared, “If thisisa victory for any 
one, itis a victory for the Kimberley Process. 
Not only does the Kimberley Process have 
teeth. It also is able to achieve results.” 
Others disagree. African Consolidated 
Resources, the original owner of the mines, 
warns that Kimberley is certifying stones 
stolen from them. The U.S.-based Rapaport 
Diamond Trading Network, a clearing- 
house connecting buyers and sellers, says 
it will expel any member dealing in Zim- 
babwean gems, explaining that “there is no 
assurance that diamonds with [Kimberley] 
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certification are free of human-rights viola 
tions.” At the Jerusalem meeting, the E.U., 
U.S. and rights groups opposed granting 
Zimbabwe full Kimberley certification. 
Even Chikane, whose report allowed the 
sales to go forward, admits that the Kimber 
ley Process leaves a lot of questions unan 
swered. In a speech at the auction, he said, 
“The issue of human-rights abuses keeps 
coming up, and it must be addressed.” 


Killing Kimberley 

BUT BY WHOM? THE ZIMBABWEAN GOV- 
ernment knows its own power. When 
Zimbabwe was first suspended from the 
Kimberley Process, Mugabe’s government 
threatened to sell its entire diamond stock 
on the uncertified market—a warning it re 
peated in Jerusalem. Given the richness of 
the Marange fields, that would have blowna 
hole in the regulatory regime and depressed 
global diamond prices. Zimbabwe's police 
then arrested Farai Maguwu, head of Mu- 
tare’s Center for Research and Development, 
who represented the people of Mutare in 
side Kimberley. (In July, Maguwu was freed 
on bail after six weeks in detention, and in 


There are 1.3 million 
informal miners 

in the world—who 
work for $1 a day 

or less, according to 
Global Witness 





October the case against him was dropped.) 
“Without Zimbabwe, there is no [Kimber- 
ley],” Mpofu told Time. “We are a major 
player [and] a force to be reckoned with.” 
He says the government earned $30 million 
from the August sale, and the second autho 
rized sale in September—this one held in 
secret—would have likely raised tens of mil- 
lions more. The sales have also boosted illicit 
trade in places like Manica, where dealers 
like Ali can now hide illegal Zimbabwean 
stones among certified ones. But Smillie 
says those are reasons only to toughen the 
Kimberley Process and broaden its mandate 
to include criminals, governments and hu 
man rights. That’s a view echoed by Zimba 
bwe’s Finance Minister, Tendai Biti, who is 
from the anti-Mugabe MDC. “The way to 
address [those issues] is bringing us into the 
[process] and strengthening it,” he says. 
Some in the diamond industry rec- 
ognize that even a rewritten Kimberley 
would be insufficient to clean up the trade. 
De Beers, which controls 35% of the world’s 
diamond trade, has inaugurated a series of 
additional voluntary initiatives, including 
the Responsible Jewellery Council, whose 
members abide by a code of conduct; a best 
practices code, which De Beers imposes 
on itself and its clients; and the Diamond 
Development Initiative, now run by Smil 
lie, which focuses on spreading the wealth 
that diamonds bring to their countries of 
origin. De Beers’ Jatest innovation, the For 
evermark, imprints each gemstone with a 
microscopic number that indicates where 
and howit was produced. De Beers now sells 
only diamonds it mines itself, and it hopes to 
persuade the rest of the industry to follow its 
example. “Yes, there are still people dealing 
diamonds who are completely amoral,” says 
Andy Bone, head of international relations 
at De Beers and its representative on the 
World Diamond Council, which represents 
the global trade. “And no, [Kimberley] is not 
a perfect construct, and there is a way to go. 
But we will get there. It’s in our interest.” 
It’s also in the interest of 1.3 million 
people employed in informal! diamond 
mines around the world. Back in Mutare, 
Gamma, 29, is frequently forced to work 
for Zimbabwe's illegal police and army 
syndicates, hacking at rock and bare earth. 
Gammasays he once founda million-dollar 
stone—23 carats—but was never paid. I ask 
him what he thinks of diamonds. “It’s very 
different, what a diamond means to you and 
what it means here,” he says. “Here it means 
beatings, shootings and trying to get some- 
thing just to survive.” —WITH REPORTING | 2 
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Turning Dreams 
into Reality 





ADVERTISEMENT 


A new recycling program is funding an entrepreneurial 
education program for America’s disabled veterans. 


This Veterans Day weekend, football 
fans at half a dozen stadiums will be 
cheering not only players but also a 
team of American heroes: post-9/11 
disabled veterans who battled on 
fields far from home. 

The veterans are graduates of the 
Entrepreneurship Bootcamp for Veter- 
ans with Disabilities (EBV), a program 
started at Syracuse University four years 
ago to provide training in entrepreneur- 
ship and small-business management. 

Through a unique partnership with 
PepsiCo, the EBV is funded in part by 
the Dream Machine recycling initia- 
tive. Launched on Earth Day 2010, the 
nationwide initiative calls for the instal- 
lation of computerized Dream Ma- 
chine recycling kiosks and bins in high- 
traffic locations such as stadiums, gas 
stations and parks. But this recycling 
program does something that few oth- 
ers do: It gives people the opportunity 
to support disabled U.S. veterans sim- 
ply by recycling. The more that people 
recycle ina Dream Machine, the more 
funding PepsiCo can give the EBV. 

As part of PepsiCo’s Performance 
with Purpose mission—its corporate 
commitment to sustainability—the 
goal is to increase the beverage con- 
tainer recycling rate in the U.S. to 50% 
from 34% by 2018. The company part- 
nered with Waste Management, Keep 
America Beautiful and Greenopolis 
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in designing the Dream Machine pro- 
gram to drive success in this area. 

“We feel we have an important re- 
sponsibility to do everything we can 
to help people recycle more,” says 
Jeremy Cage, senior vice president, 
Innovation and Insights, at PepsiCo 
Beverages Americas. “By recycling ina 
Dream Machine, consumers can earn 
points toward discounts at restaurants 
and theaters, but they can also help 
fund the EBV.” 

“Whether you agree with the wars or 
not,” Cage adds, “the soldiers who are 
fighting for this country deserve thanks. 

To date, 300 vets with disabilities 
have graduated from EBV, which is of- 
fered at Syracuse and five other univer- 
sities: Texas A&M, Florida State, UCLA, 
Purdue and the University of Connecti- 
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cut. “PepsiCo’s involve- 
ment has dramatically 
expanded our reach 

in making veterans 
aware thot this is an op- 
tion in the next stage of 
their lives,” says founder 
and executive director 
J, Michael Haynie. 

One recent gradu- 
ate of the program 
is Brian Iglesias. The 
33-year-old former Ma- 
rine captain was Injured 
by a roadside bomb 
in lraq and retired from the military in 
2008, Later that year, through the EBV, 
he launched an independent film 
company, Veterans Inc. 

“When you come out of the mili- 
tary, you feel like you no longer have 
a purpose,” Iglesias says. “The Entre- 
preneurship Bootcamp for Veterans 
with Disabilities allowed me to find my 
purpose again. A lot of vet programs 
are Band-Aid programs—they give 
you free tickets to things like baseball 
games. The EBV doesn’t just give you a 
ticket to a game. It gives you a ticket to 
your future.” @ 
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To learn more about how you can 
turn bottles into jobs and careers for 
America’s disabled veterans, visit 
www.facebook.com/dreammachine. 
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PETS 

Kitty Prozac. 
Can synthetic, 
species-specific 
pheromones 
really soothe 
your pet? A cat 
owner’s tale 


BY ANDREA SACHS 


SARA, A FORMER SHELTER CAT, HAS BEEN 
luxuriating in my home for nine years. 
She’s always been gentle yet skittish, 
the proverbial scaredy-cat. But after 
Sammy—a high-spirited (read: aggressive) 
5-year-old rescued by the ASPCA—moved 
in with us two months ago, it was all-out 
feline war. Sara hissed, Sammy pounced, 
and I couldn’t get much sleep. Desperate to 
end the territorial battle before my apart 
ment got destroyed—or, worse, marked 
with urine—I decided to consult my fabu 
lous (but fabulously expensive) veterinar 
ian. I left her office with two pheromone 
collars, a handful of pheromone diffus 
ers and the ardent hope that the chemi 
cal compounds would bring peace to the 
Sachs household. 

I’m not the only pet owner who has 
sought such relief. According to veteri 
nary experts, behavioral problems are one 
of the leading reasons that animals are giv 
en away or euthanized. With the number 
of pet cats in the U.S. soaring 18% in the 
past decade, to 86 million, and with 56% of 


Curb your enthusiasm A pheromone collar 
helped Sammy, a former street fighter, chill out 
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Cat Calmers. 





owners taking in more than one cat, it’s no 
wonder that so many vets are prescribing 
low doses of fluoxetine (generic Prozac) to 
calm ruffled felines. 

It’s also no wonder that companies 
are racing to market more-natural al 
ternatives. Scientists have known for 
a good half-century that animals com 
municate via pheromones—a word that 
stems from the Greek pherein (to carry) 
and hormone—to do everything from 
trigger alarm to soothe their offspring. 
In the past decade, synthetic versions of 
these chemicals have been making their 
way into consumer products. D.A.P. 
(dog-appeasing pheromone) sprays and 
collars mimic a puppy-pleasing com 
pound emitted by canine mammary 
glands. And there are plenty of colognes 
and body washes that purport to use hu 
man pheromones to help attract a mate, 
although most experts agree that these 
people-centric products are effective 
only as marketing gimmicks. 

But research indicates that synthetic fe 
line pheromones really do have a calming 
effect on cats—like a kitty Prozac but with 
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Feliway plug-in diffusers 
($48) signal to cats that 
territory is safe and secure 
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Sentry Good Behavior collars 
($12-$15) mimic a soothing 
nursing pheromone 


out the pill. Numerous studies, in jour 
nals such as Veterinary Record and Applied 
Animal Behaviour Science, have found that 
Ceva Animal Health’s Feliway pheromone 
sprays and diffusers help reduce stress 
related behaviors such as urine marking, 
vertical scratching and aggression. 

Over the past year, more thana million 
cat-owning households have used phero 
mone products, which have no effect on 
humans or other noncat species. Ceva’s 
Feliway diffusers, which look a little like 
plug-in air fresheners, have been available 
for more than a decade. Flea-collar maker 
Sergeant’s started selling Sentry Good Be 
havior pheromone collars in April 2009. 
Both are cheaper than a vet visit. The dif 


Over the past year, 
more than a million 
cat-owning households 
have used pheromone 
products; they’re 
cheaper than a vet visit 





Gimme shelter Pheromones calmed Sara 
down a bit but didn’t cure her skittishness 


fusers cost $48, while the collars sell for 
$12 to $15. Results can be seen quickly, 
typically within a few days. The drawback: 
these products may need to be replaced af 
ter 30 days, so long-term use can get pricey. 

Although each of the two manufactur 
ers uses a different patented pheromone, 
there is no catfighting between them. To 
the contrary, says Larry Nouvel, a chem 
ist who helped develop the Sergeant’s col 
lars, “I'd recommend that you use both.” 
The collars mimic a soothing pheromone 
that mother cats emit while nursing, and 
Ceva’s diffusers and sprays use a synthetic 
version of a facial pheromone—which cats 
leave behind when they rub their cheeks 
on furniture or people—that signals that 
the territory is safe and secure. 

Many veterinarians have embraced 
synthetic pheromones, recommending 
them for use at home as well as in cat car 
riers. The success of these products has 
cut down on expensive sessions with 
animal behaviorists. “We’re seeing far 
less of the common behavior problems 
such as urine spraying than we saw 10 
or 15 years ago,” says Gary Landsberg, a 
leading veterinary behaviorist in Toron 
to. Instead, he adds, “we're seeing much 
more difficult, pathologically anxious, 
phobic or compulsive animals.” In those 
cases, he often recommends pheromones, 
along with psychotropic medication and 
behavior therapy. 

I put a diffuser in an electrical socket 
in each room of my apartment. Then I put 
collars on my squirmy pets, who initially 
resisted but quickly got used to them. No 
prescription is needed, and there are no 
side effects. But as Kyle Creech, a veterinar 
ian at Ceva, noted, “For behavior, there’s 
not a magic pill or a magic shot that will 
solve all your problems.” 

He was right. I would love to say my 
cats snuggled up together, transformed 
by laboratory science. Alas, that’s not the 
case. Although Sara was a lot calmer, look 
ing positively beatific at times, she still 
cowered under the bed when Sammy 
approached. He was also calmer but was 
still too aggressive to just let Sara be. As 
the brawling continued, I realized that 
not even pheromones could make this 
particular duo harmonize. I didn’t think 
psychotropics would resolve their dif 
ferences, nor did I want to permanently 
sequester them in different rooms. So 
instead of buying another month’s sup 
ply of pheromones, I took Sammy back to 
the ASPCA. It’s a no-kill shelter, but I still 
cried the whole way home. Too bad I don't 
believe in cat whisperers. a 
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Magic Mushrooms. White truffles 
can fetch more than $2,000 a pound. 
The funny thing is, they’re worth it 





$3,500 


Cost of these truffles, 
which weigh 1.25 Ib. 


1 oz. 


Amount customers 
can buy for $195 

from the website of 
Primizie Fine Foods 


Record price for a giant 
white truffle, paid in 
2007 by Macau casino 
mogul Stanley Ho 


BY JOSH OZERSKY 

TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS A 
pound seems like a lot to 

pay for mushrooms. It really 
does. Yet during white-truffle 
season, which typically peaks 
in October, razor-thin sliv- 

ers of these mushrooms get 
showered on dishes from New 
York City to Dubai to Macau, 
signifying luxury to even the 
most jaded palates. One of 
Daniel Boulud’s favorite sto- 
ries involves Puff Daddy, as he 
was known at the time, urg- 
ing the Manhattan megachef 
to “shave that bitch” onto his 
food. Boulud told me that he 
obliged (as, I’m sure, the bill 
mounted accordingly). 

White truffles are rarities 
found almost exclusively in 
one part of Italy, where they 
must be foraged by specially 
trained pigs and, in recent 
years, dogs. These truffles 
have a unique aroma: a com- 
bination of newly plowed 
soil, fall rain and the pungent 





memory of lost youth and 
past love affairs. Some chefs 
shave them over risotto or 
mashed potatoes; others find 
acreamy or buttery pasta the 
perfect vehicle for the truffle’s 
delicate yet complex flavor. 
Allare as careful in their han- 
dling of this ingredient as a 
museum curator would be in 
moving the Mona Lisa. 

Given how expensive these 
Italian imports are and how 
far they have to travel to reach 
most restaurants, | wondered 
if—in the current local-foods- 
loving, recession-hobbled 
culinary scene—demand for 
truffles might be slipping. “If 
anything, there’s more,” says 
John Magazino, one of the lead- 
ing truffle importers in the 
U.S. And yet there are fewer 
truffles every year, he says, 
because of global warming and 
the leaching of fungicides into 
the soil, among other things. 
“The market just has to live 
with that, because truffles 


can't be faked or formulated.” 


Wait, what? We can clone 
whole animals, but we can't 
figure out a way to grow 
mushrooms in a hothouse? 
Apparently, it’s true. While 
the inferior black or Périgord 
truffle can be cultivated, right 
now there is no way to get 
white ones except to set ani 
mals loose on the hills of the 
Italian Piedmont to find pre- 
cious fungi that their owners 
won't allow them to eat. 

It cheers me that we still 
have to use such a medieval 
system. In a world where es- 
sentially everything is avail- 
able to everybody at all times, 
the truffle’s rarity is luminous 
and riveting. It’s one of the 
few luxuries that deserves the 
name. You can buy a Louis 
Vuitton purse at an outlet 
mall and an Aston Martin on 
eBay. But you can’t get truffles 
without major trouble and 
prohibitive cost. 

It’s not that science 
hasn’t tried. Key chemical 
compounds intrinsic to the 
aroma of truffles have been 
isolated and are sold as truffle 
oil, a substance so stinky 
you can smell it a mile away. 
Farmers in North Carolina 
and Tennessee have had 
some success growing black 
truffles, but domestic white 
truffles remain an elusive 
dream. The efforts to culti- 
vate them only increase the 
appeal of wild ones, the same 
way a series of problematic 
relationships makes you long 
all the more for the One That 
Got Away. It’s really a kind of 
romanticism, and romance 
has never been an easy thing 
to puta price tag on. Though 
it’s nice to know you can 
shave it onto a plate. a 
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Pocket Watch. Federal regulators don’t 
test the signal strength of cell phones 
carried close to the skin. They should 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


FIRST, AN ADMISSION: I DIDN’T 
read the safety manual af 
ter | bought my BlackBerry 
Bold gooo. I was too dazzled 
by the device—my first 3G, 
after all—to be distracted by 
legalese. The phone promised 
easy Web browsing and came 
loaded with Texas hold ’em 
games. And so, like millions 
of other cell-phone users, I 
carried it in my pants pocket 
all day long, every day. After 
more than a year, | finally got 
around to reading the manual. 
That’s when I found out that 
[ had been in violation of not 
only BlackBerry’s safety warn- 
ings but also my desire for 
self-preservation. 

“When you carry the Black 
Berry device on your body, 
use only accessories equipped 
with an integrated belt clip,” 
the manual stated on page 
17. If not using a belt clip, the 
warning continued, “keep 
the BlackBerry device at least 
0.98 in. (25 mm) from your 
body” when sending or receiv- 
ing data, in order to “maintain 
compliance” with radio 
frequency-radiation standards 


set by the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission (FCC). 

Similar directives against 
carrying phones in body 
hugging pockets are common 
throughout the industry. 
Apple's iPhone 4 manual tells 
users to keep the phone “at 
least 15 mm (5/s in.) away from 
the body.” Motorola cautions 
that an active W180 should be 
a full inch (25 mm) from the 
user’s skin—unless it’s paired 
with acompany-approved 
“clip, holder, holster, case or 
body harness.” 

Skeptics of cell-phone 
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TALKING POINTS 
For safety reasons, 
the FCC sets a limit 
on signal strength 


THE DISCONNECT 
Phones are tested 
in holsters or at 
least ¥2 in. (15 mm) 
from the body 


safety have seized on these 
warnings as evidence that 
the ubiquitous devices may 
be exposing Americans 

to far more radiation than 
regulators measure. And sure 
enough, it turns out these 
provisions stem from an odd 
quirk in federal testing pro- 


cedures. For some reason, the 
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people who designed the regu- 
lations chose not to simulate a 
naked phone operating at full 
power a mere pocket lining 
away from the body—an odd 
oversight, given the known 
habits of millions of users. 
According to the guidelines 
set in 2001 for testing phones in 
a “body worn” configuration, 
a device should be tested ina 
belt clip or holster if that gear 
is supplied with the phone. If 
it isn’t—as is the case with the 
iPhone, among others—the 
FCC told testers to assume a 
distance of 0.59 in. to 0.98 in. (15 
mm to 25 mm) from the body. 
Why does this matter? Be- 
cause radio-frequency waves 
can heat cells and possibly do 
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damage to the human body. 
Generally, the shorter the dis 
tance from a radio signal, the 
more powerful the waves. But 
given the testing guidelines, 

it is impossible to know if any 
phone currently sold in the 
U.S.—and carried in a pocket 
flush against the skin—would 
exceed the maximum specific 
absorption rate of 1.6 watts per 
kilogram of body tissue. 

“Clearly, a lot of people 
weren't aware of this, and it 
probably does need to be ad 
dressed,” says a current FCC 
official familiar with these 
issues who asked not to be 
identified by name. 

So should we be worried 
about putting our phones in 
our pockets? The FCC notes on 
its website that studies linking 
cell-phone exposure and can 
cer “have been inconclusive.” 
The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has stated that it can- 
not rule out the possibility of 
a health risk from phones but 
that if such a risk exists, “it 
is probably very small.” One 
recent multicountry study 
found that people who used 
their phones on average 30 or 
more minutes a day for at least 
ro years had a substantially 
higher risk of developing 
brain cancer, but the study also 
found that those who rarely 
used cell phones had a lower 
risk than those who used only 
corded phones. Other studies 
have linked radio-frequency _| 
energy to declines in healthy 
human sperm. 

I haven't rushed out to 
buyaholsteryet.Likemany |; 
consumers, amacreatureof | 
habit, a fact that now occurs : 
tomeeverytimel pickupmy |= 
phone and put it in my pocket, 
warily hoping forthe best. = | 
— = — - | 
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Create Your LIFE Timeline 


A hero’s life. A historic moment. Last night’s big game. 
Tell a story using photos of the world’s events, people, and 
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# Arrange the images to tell a chronological story 
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Profesace Michac! Starbind 
‘The University of Texas at Austin 


In What Are the 
Chances? Probability 
Made Clear, award- 
winning Professor 
Michael Starbird helps 
you understand the 
fundamental concepts 
and fascinating appli- 
cations of probability. 
By picking intriguing, 
useful, and entertain- 
ing examples, he makes 
probability come alive. 
Course No. 1474 


12 Lectures 
(30 Minutes/Lecture) 
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Museum Masterpieces 
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In Museum Masterpiec- 
es: The Louvre, expert 
art critic and historian 
Professor Richard Brettell 
takes you on an unforget- 
table journey through one 
of the world’s greatest 
museums. This 12-lecture 
series explores some of 
the most beautiful and 
renowned examples from 
the museum’s remarkable 


collection of masterworks. 


Course No. 7175 


12 Lectures 
(30 Minutes/Lecture) 
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In My Favorite Universe, 


world-famous astrophysi- 
cist and director of the 
Hayden Planetarium Neil 
deGrasse Tyson takes you 
on a spirited and intel- 


lectually engaging journey 


through the cosmos and 
all its history, from before 
the Big Bang to the most 
likely ways in which 
Earth, and perhaps the 


entire universe, might end. 


Course No. 158 


12 Lectures 
(30 Minutes/Lecture) 
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A History of 
Hitler’s Empire 
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In A History of Hitler’s 
Empire, 2" Edition, 
award winning, Ivy 
League Professor Thomas 
Childers explains how 
a man like Adolf Hitler 
could come to power in a 
developed country with a 
highly educated popula- 
tion and hurl the entire the 
world—into a devastating 
war that would consume 
millions of lives. 

Course No. 805 


12 Lectures 
(30 Minutes/Lecture) 
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+ $5 Shipping and Handling 


All orders subject to approval. 


Limit of one order per household. 


Can not be combined with any other special offers or promotions. 





ORDER TODAY! Sale Ends Wednesday, December 1, 2010! 
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TELEVISION MOVIES BOOKS SHORT LIST 
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Loaded for bear Palin exercises 
her Second Amendment rights 
ata Wasilla gun store 





TELEVISION 
BY JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


North Star. Ady As LULL, 4 IS SARAH PALIN’S ALASKA A POLITICAL 


statement? Come on! It’s just a little real 
ity show. A little reality show about the 
175 former vice-presidential candidate raising 
ig) Ponta her family and shooting guns and celebrat 
me ing “hardworking Alaskans” and encoun 
tering fierce mama bears and exploring 
the rugged wonders and boundless adven 
ture of the largest state in this, the greatest 
country on earth! Who could possibly see 
that as a political statement? 


It is not exactly going out on a limb 
to say that a TV show involving Palin 
will polarize people. But there’s another 
division that Sarah Palin’s Alaska (debut 
ing Nov. 14 on TLC) will create: between 
those who believe the show proves that 
Palin will never run for President and 
those who believe it proves she is totally 
going to run for President. 

There is evidence for both sides. Palin 
has an intense following and great influ 
ence, demonstrated by the 61 candidates 
she endorsed in the Nov. 2 elections. But 
she has low general-approval ratings. She’s 
ambitious and sees Ronald Reagan as her 
role model. But she didn’t even finish one 
term as Alaska’s governor. She recently 
told Entertainment Tonight that she might 
consider running in 2012. But she said it 
on Entertainment Tonight. 

If Palin’s only goal is to be a media force, 
she’s doing fine. She has made millions off 
her 2009 book, Going Rogue; has a contract 
to appear as a commentator on Fox News; 
and has the press hanging on her every 
Facebook update and tweet. Even daughter 
Bristol has dipped a toe in, as a contestant 
on Dancing with the Stars. 

But if Palin does have plans for 2072, 
one could well see this show, which often 
plays as if Reagan admaker Hal “Morning 
in America” Riney had gone into reality 
TV, as an attempt to broaden her appeal. If 
Palin’s red-meat Fox News commentary is 
the sort of media you do to position your- 
self for a primary, then Sarah Palin’s Alaska, 
full of folksy moments and free-range met 
aphors, is a general-election play. 


Family Programming 

A TLC WEBSITE FOR THE SHOW—SPALASKA 
.com—promotes it as “an insider’s look at 
Alaska” that “is lots of things ... but it is 
not a political show.” But there is a reason 
that Sarah Palin comes before Alaska in the 
title, and the show addresses her notoriety 
and career head-on. (Overlooking a scenic 
view, she jokes, “You can see Russia from 
here—almost.”) Like any other busy work- 
ing mom, she wrangles the kids, is glued to 
her BlackBerry—and every now and then 
goes to her custom-built satellite studio to 
do a remote hit on The O'Reilly Factor. 

And as in a family sitcom, there’s a 
zany conflict with a neighbor: author Joe 
McGinniss, who raised a controversy ear 
lier this year when he rented the house 
next door to the Palins while researching 
a book on her. He’s not seen (or identified 
by name) in the first episode, but his pres 
ence is much discussed. “How would you 
feel,” Palin asks, “if some dude who was 
out to get ya moved in 15 feet away from 
your kids?” (Note the wording: not “you,” 
“your kids.”) When the family returns 
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home from a fishing trip, Palin asks, “Is he 
taking pictures?”—a concern that may be 
more sympathetic if you forget that this 
intimate moment is being captured by a 
team of reality-TV cameras. 

Eventually, the Palins erect a 14-ft. pri 
vacy fence, which Palin, just as any other 
concerned parent would, analogizes to se 
curing the U.S.-Mexico border. “I thought 
that was a good example, what we just 
did,” she says. “Others could look at it and 
say, ‘This is what we need to do to secure 
our nation’s border.’” 

Liberals can dispute whether Palin can 
call herself a feminist, but she certainly be 
lieves the personal is political. And there’s 
a ton of personal in Sarah Palin’s Alaska. 


‘You know, having every 
word, every action 
scrutinized and in some 
cases mocked—I can 
handle it. You know, I 
kind of have asked for 
it, right?’ 


PALIN, ON FAME 


Northern 
To see more photos from 


Sarah Palin's Alaska, visit 
time.com/palin 





She makes cupcakes with daughter Piper, 
who, we learn, calls her mom “Sarah” 
when she wants to get her attention. 
When teen daughter Willow has a male 
friend visit, Palin points to a baby-proofing 
gate at the foot of the stairs. “It’s not just 
for [toddler son] Trig,” she says. “It’s for 
‘No boys go upstairs.’” (The boy hops the 
gate anyway.) Eldest daughter Bristol and 
grandson Tripp—whose out-of-wedlock 
conception became news during Palin’s 
2008 VP race—are often on the scene too. 

Above all, there’s hubby Todd, Palin’s 
“helpmate,” working the camera in the 
family TV studio and bouncing around 
ideas on tax policy. He talks her through 
her fear of heights when they rock climb 
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on Denali. She needles him over his macho 
pride in “bringing home the bacon” when 
he catches the first salmon. 

In style, Sarah Palin’s Alaska is a hybrid 
of various popular shows that TLC’s par 
ent company, Discovery Networks, puts 
on. There’s the domestic hurly-burly of 
Kate Plus Eight, the wildlife vistas of Planet 
Earth, the blue collar work of Dirty Jobs, 
the rugged, forbidding Alaska of Deadliest 
Catch. But all the natural majesty is seen 
through a Palinesque frame. While fish 
ing, the Palins spy a mama bear—Palin’s 
chosen metaphor for fierce, female GOP 
pols—defending her territory. (Lest the 
moment be too perfect, Palin allows that 
the mama was a brown bear, nota grizzly, 


Arctic circuit 
Clockwise from top 
left: Palin rides an 
ATV, does a stint 
waiting tables, 
relaxes in the family 
RV and fells a tree at 
a logging camp 


her preferred rhetorical species.) “I love 
watching these mama bears,” Palin says. 
“They've got a nature humankind could 
learn from.” 


The Simple Life 

PRODUCER MARK BURNETT (SURVIVOR) 
makes full use of Alaska’s rich natural 
photo-op reserves: Palin shooting a rifle, 
felling a tree, trekking in snowshoes. And 
the episodes open with a country-rock 
anthem—“You need a place to be your 
Sanctuary/ Follow me there/ Come on, 
follow me there”—that you could, closing 
your eyes, imagine being played as some 
one takes the stage at a convention. 

In other words, you’re seeing more 
than pretty mountains. You're seeing 
Sarah Palin, through her state, embody a 
nostalgic America almost unrecognizable 
in the rest of the country today: where blue 
collar work can earn a good living, where 
people live close to the land (using four 
wheel-drive vehicles because they need 
them) and where the good life is blessed 
without seeming snobby. (When the 
Palins go salmon fishing or rock climb 
ing, a “bush plane” pulls up to the dock on 
the lake in their front yard; they road-trip 
across the state in a mammoth tour bus 
befitting Spinal Tap.) 

Does showing this image on reality TV 
humanize a controversial public figure 
while burnishing her tough-woman cred? 
Ordoes it weaken a politician who already 
faces doubts about her qualifications for 
high office? That depends in part on how 
much you believe the old yardsticks of 
authority—projecting gravitas, finishing 
terms in office—still matter. GOP guru 
Karl Rove has said the show does not send 
a message “that helps me see you in the 
Oval Office.” But Palin does not seem to 
especially crave Rove’s approbation or con 
sider Establishment criticism a liability. 
And if you were positioning a candidate 
for office, you could do worse than spend 
an hour a week placing her amid a rich 
landscape that embodies frontier opti 
mism and individualism. The Palin’s in 
Sarah Palin’s Alaska is a possessive. But you 
could be forgiven for suspecting it’s really 
a contraction—Sarah Palin Is Alaska—or 
for wondering if someone is hoping for a 
spin-off: Sarah Palin’s America. cor 
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MOVIES 
Survival Instinct. 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


AN INDIE DIRECTOR COMING OFF A POPU 
lar, Oscar-winning film faces a tantalizing 
question: What’s next? Use that clout to aim 
for a blockbuster? Run for cover with a se 
quel or remake? Danny Boyle, whose Slum 
dog Millionaire won eight Academy Awards 
in 2009 and earned $378 million world 
wide, is not one to have his head turned by 
fame. The British auteur has followed up 
the epic Slumdog with 127 Hours—a “little” 
film about a young man who slips down a 
hole and into a nightmare. 

The young manis Aron Ralston (played 
by James Franco), whose 2004 memoir 


WHAT WILL THE 


CO-HOSTS 
SAY ABOUT 


THIS? , 








Between a Rock and a Hard Place detailed his 
five-day ordeal. In 2003, on a solo sojourn 
to Utah’s Blue John Canyon, Aron fell 
down a crevasse; his right arm got pinned 
between a boulder and a canyon wall. Sus 
pended there, unable to sit or maneuver, 
with little water or food and no hope of res 
cue, Aron used his hiking and engineering 
skills to stay alive for a few days. Then he 
had to decide whether to die or fight—to 
be his own coroner or his own surgeon. 
In cinematic terms, the task facing 
Boyle and his team was almost as daunt 
ing. Some movies are essentially one-man 
shows (Spencer Tracy in The Old Man and 
the Sea, James Stewart as Charles Lindbergh 


Ace in the hole Aron (Franco) faces a hiker’s 
worst nightmare: he’s trapped alone with no help 


in The Spirit of St. Louis); other films, like the 
recent Israeli war drama Lebanon, throw a 
small group of men into a single cramped 
space. But Aron is imprisoned in the worst 
form of solitary confinement: nowhere to 
move, no one to talk to—except himself, 
ona phone cam. How does a director create 
visual variety while keeping moviegoers 
focused on the awful job at hand? 

Boyle addresses the matter exactly as 
you'd expect, in his patented antic-frantic 
style: split screens, speedy-cam tours of the 
terrain, Koyaanisgatsi-like sky vistas. The 
movie slips into flashbacks, surmises and 
hallucinations as A.R. Rahman’s score and 
rock-song interludes work hard to distract 
the viewer with music. 

But 127 Hours finds most of its drama in 
Franco’s gaunt, expressive face. His Aron 
shows desperation but no panic. He slices 
his challenge into a series of problems to 
be solved: finding water to sustain him, 
devising a pulley system to hold him, sum 
moning the guts to set himself free. This is 
a survival manual turned into an existen 
tial prison-break movie; it cuts deep and, at 
its ecstatic climax, soars high. i 
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Woman of Substance. A new biography 
peels away the myths about Cleopatra 


BY MARY POLS 


WHAT FRESH TAKE CAN THERE BE 
onaruler who died in 30 B.C. and 
left behind barely a scrap of her 
own writing? In Cleopatra: A Life 
(Little, Brown; 384 pages), Stacy 
Schiff is as authoritative and con- 
fident as a Pulitzer Prize-winning 





niser one biographer can be, but she’s also 
Among the most bracingly honest about the chal- 
ee venee lenge before her. With no new 

to have lived, 3 : 

Cleopatra VII material to work with, she focused 
ruled Egypt for on restoring context, peeling away 
twenty-two years. 


the “hoary propaganda” that sur- 

rounded a woman of unmatched 

ambition who had a habit of ruth 

lessly killing her own relatives. (As 

Schiff points out, Cleopatra’s male 

counterparts did the same thing.) 
Cleopatra spans just 18 years, 

from the first meeting between 

the 21-year-old Egyptian queen 

and Julius Caesar in 48 B.C. to her 
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Queen of the Nile An ancient 
Egyptian relief depicting Cleopatra 


suicide at 39 following the death of 
Mark Antony, the father of three 

of her four children. (The fourth, 
ason, Schiff seems sure, was Cae 
sar’s.) In between—and when the 
historical record gets vague—Schiff 
veers into descriptions of architec- 


Weekdays 11a/10a pt/c on 


abc.com/theview 


ture, fashion and feasts that would 
make any Hollywood set designer 
drool about the cinematic possibili 
ties. But her biggest struggle lies in 
making Cleopatra’s legendary cha- 
risma come alive. It wasn’t until the 
second half of the book that I began 
to marvel at Cleopatra’s machina 
tions and accomplishments on my 
own rather than because the biogra 
pher was telling me I should. 
Schiff makes a convincing 
case against the traditional, male 
chauvinist take on Cleopatra as 
a power-hungry seductress. It’s a 
stance that puts her at odds with 
2,000 years’ worth of Cleopatra 
chronicles, and she’s aware of it. 
Schiff teasingly dismisses her 
ancient Greek and Roman competi 
tion for their operatic accounts of 
Cleopatra’s last meeting with Cae 
sar’s successor Augustus: “Plutarch 
is writing for Puccini, Dio for Wag- 
ner,” she scoffs. Who is Schiff writ 
ing for? A little bit for herimmortal 
subject, one hazards, but mostly 
for a modern audience that well 
understands the lasting imprint of 
negative publicity and the world’s 
abiding fear of a powerful woman. & 
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Q&A 
Amy Sedaris 


She played a middle-aged junkie 

| high school student in Strangers with Candy 

| and will use any excuse to wear a fat suit. 
But what Amy Sedaris really wants to do 

is make stuff. Her new book, Simple Times: 

Crafts for Poor People, is a comic look at DIY 

projects (how to make a knitted sausage, 

for example, or drumstick candles). 

She spoke to Time about the magic 

of resourcefulness. 


What inspired you to write about crafts? 

1 like to do books for people who can't 
read. It’s for ages 3 and up. It had to be easy 
because I am an easy person. Nothing’s too 
complicated. And that’s the stuff I like. 





Does arts and crafts have a bad rap? 
When I hear the word crafts, I think, Ugh, 


DVD. 
1 Frank Sinatra Concert Collection because nowadays it means those little 
kits. You buy the frames, and al] you do 


| 


«| rhe 20th century’s great balladeer didn’t do much TV, but is apply seashells or something, Orit’s 
3| when he did, he made glorious noise. This 14-hour bonan sewing buttons on tube socks, It’s just crap. 
| . | 
§| Za Spans nearly 30 years, from Sinatra’s 1957 ABC series to | 
>| M,. pk fae 1A fan a. ca SO | Is the book recession-friendly? 
| aIgss fekyo concert. Old fans Willi Tina new revelations of You think differently when you don't 
:| the pop master in his swingin’ prime and autumnal glory. | have any money. The joy of poverty is 
Es | that you use your imagination to come 
He PERFORMANCE | up with stuff. Let’s make a slingshot out 
i | Naomi Watts in Fair Game of a wishbone. Or use a sandwich bag 
¢ | Until columnist Robert Novak outed her, Valerie Plame deftly jug- fora condom. 
£2) gled hersecret CIA job with her duties as wife and mother. In Doug 


How is your working relationship with your 
brother, the writer David Sedaris? 

1am happiest when | am working with 
David. It’s complete creativity. You just 
get sucked into this tunnel and 
| it’s just the two of us. We're 

| ona special wavelength, and 

| you don't have that with a lot 


| Liman’s biopic, Watts manages a tough job of her own: bringing a real 
| person to cinematic life with intelligence, vulnerability and grace. 
‘BOOK 
The New Biographical Dictionary of Film 
From Abbott and Costello to Crumb’s Terry Zwigoff, David Thomson 


expertly caters the banquet of film history in the latest edition of this 
classic. One critics’ poll called it the best movie book ever; it also has 
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= 2! some of the finest, orneriest writing in the English language. of people. 
3 TRLEVEEION 3 ‘ You just finished shooting 
: Great Migrations your new movie, The Best 


| and Brightest. What are your 
| favorite roles to play? 
| When I was young, we had 
| acousin in a wheelchair. 
She had problems with 
her kidneys. I was 
| fascinated. Anyone 
with any disability 
ora deformity—I am 
| just drawn to things 
that are different. 
BY DAN FASTENBERG 


Discovery had Life and Planet Earth. How is National Geographic 
Channel’s HD megadoc different? It’s about life, on Planet Earth, 

«| moving! Whatever the organizing principle, this seven-parter deliv- 
5| ers: the spectacular visuals are worth migrating to your couch for. 
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5 ‘BOOK 
| Remember Nothing 


«| Fortunately that’s not quite true. In these essays, Nora Ephron covers 
her divorce, her early years in journalism, her obsession with online 
Scrabble and her mother’s alcoholism. She does forget what hap 
pened when she met Eleanor Roosevelt. But she remembers plenty. 
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Reviews Online 
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| By Richard Corliss, Lev Grossman and James Poniewozik 





STEPHANIE AND 
HER FAMILY 
RECEIVE FOOD 
ASSISTANCE FROM 
AN AGENCY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA'S 
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’TIS THE SEASON 
FOR SHARING 


Feeding America is dishing out hope for families 
struggling with hunger this Thanksgiving. 


s Thanksgiving ap- 
proaches and thoughts 
turn to celebrating with 
family and friends, it’s 


hard to imagine any fam- 


ily going hungry. Yet that is the reality 
for 17 million families in America who 
struggle with hunger. 

To make the holidays a little 
brighter, Feeding America, the nation’s 
largest domestic hunger-relief organi- 
zation, is launching the Hunger-Free 
Families campaign and asking everyone 
to TELL 10. By visiting www.Hunger- 
FreeFamilies.org, Americans can learn 
how they can spread the word about 
real families who are struggling with 
hunger by emailing 10 friends and fam- 
ily members. “If you inspire just one 
person to take action, whether by 
donating, volunteering or advocating,” 


says Feeding America president and 
CEO Vicki B. Escarra, “they can help 
provide dinner for a family who might 
otherwise go hungry that night.” 

In the wake of the recession and per- 
sistently high unemployment, more and 
more families in America are finding it 
harder to pay their bills and put food on 
the table. Many are seeking assistance 
from food pantries, soup kitchens and 
shelters that are served by the Feed- 
ing America national network of food 
banks. In fact, two-thirds of those indi- 
viduals who receive food assistance have 
families at home who are in need. And 
36% of the households served include at 
least one working adult. 

Stephanie is part of this new mosaic. 
As the pastor's secretary at her church 
in New Kensington, Pa., Stephanie— 

a married mother of two sons—actu- 





HUNGER CREE 
families. 
FEEDING 
AMERICA 


ally helped run the food pantry at her 
church, But about a year ago her hus- 
band lost his job as a nurse at an elder- 
care facility, and Stephanie became the 
sole wage earner. “My husband's salary 
was our main income,” she explains. 
“My ministry job certainly doesn’t pay 
enough to support our family.” 

As the bills mounted, Stephanie did 
what she never imagined she would 
have to do: She sought food assistance 
from her church, which is served by the 
Westmoreland County Food Bank, a 
member of the Feeding America net- 
work. “The help was just phenomenal,” 
says Stephanie. In addition to the grocer- 
ies, she received a sampling of recipes 
indicating how the donated items could 
be used in different dishes. “Il never 
cooked with black beans before, but 
there was a recipe for how to use them,” 
she explains. “That’s helpful and cuts 
down on waste." 

Making the most of donated food is 
critical. According to the USDA, the cost 
of groceries for a family of four with 
young children can easily total $14,000 
a year. For a family earning $30,000 an- 
nually the cost of groceries approaches 
nearly half their income. To lighten that 
load, Feeding America member food 
banks also distribute personal-care items 
such as shampoo, diapers, and tooth- 
paste—necessities that cannot be pur- 
chased with food stamps. 

The Hunger-Free Families campaign 
will drive home the point this holiday 
season that families struggling with hun- 
ger are all around us. By taking the time 
to TELL 10, we can all help the Feeding 
America network reach out to those less 
fortunate—and give them a reason to 
be thankful this Thanksgiving. 

—Susan Caminiti 


For specific information on how to help, go to 
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feedingamerica.org or HungerFreeFamilies.org. 


Do you know that millions 
of families struggle with hunger? 


It's hard to imagine any family going hungry during the holidays, yet millions of families in 
America struggle with hunger. Please join us and Feeding America, and TELL 10 — spread the 
word and bring hope to those in need. You can even win a chance to present a $10,000 donation 
i Xom Zo] | ai (elet-] MicloleMel-lale 


Thank you for all you do, 
Laila Ali Conway and Curtis Conway TELL 10 today at www.HungerFreeFamilies.org 
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; The Awesome Column 


Ode to Arnie. The once preposterous 
candidate became a respected elder 
statesman. If he could do it, anyone can! 


I LIVE IN A PART OF LIBERAL LOS ANGELES THAT IS SO 
liberal that when I walked in to vote, the liberal woman 
walking out looked at liberal me and my liberal baby 
and liberally said, “Too bad he’s going to grow up under 
Republican rule.” And while I did vote entirely Demo- 
cratic this year—when you live in an area this liberal, 
your Republican nominee for the state senate is an 
anti-immigrant, Islamophobic surfing Hasidic rabbi—I 
kind of enjoy seeing my smug neighbors rend their over- 
priced sweatpants over a slight Republican advantage in 
the lower house of Congress. 

Our system is strong enough to withstand a mini- 
revolution of inexperienced 
punks every onceina 
while. In 2003, when Arnold 
Schwarzenegger won a freak- 
show recall election—beating 
out Gary Coleman and Larry 
Flynt—he was a joke too: the 
bodybuilder turned action hero 
who couldn't pronounce the 
name of his own state. When 
he announced his candidacy on 
The Tonight Show, he echoed the 
heavy sense of duty in George 
Washington’s first Inaugural 
Address, saying, “It’s the most 
difficult [decision] I’ve made in 
my entire life, except the one I 
made in 1978 when I decided to get a bikini wax.” 

Seven years later, Schwarzenegger has become one of 
the more respected governors in the country, and that’s 
not just compared to Rod Blagojevich and Mark San- 
ford. He’s made California the leader in greenhouse-gas 
reduction, stem-cell research, fighting for gay marriage 
and reforming workers’ compensation. Sure, he proved 
far better at ideas than execution, completely failing to 
fix the state’s enormous budget crisis. But in an era of 
partisanship, he was one of the few in the reasonable 
middle. As a leader, he’s been optimistic, progressive, 
spotlight-seeking and tan. Having Schwarzenegger as 
my governor has seemed perfectly Californian, in the 
same way that Governor Dave Freudenthal is perfectly 
Wyomingite, in that no one has ever heard of him. 

Schwarzenegger’s failure to completely fail makes 
me feel as if things will be O.K. despite the Tea Party’s 
victories. Ridiculous-seeming candidates can become 
excellent leaders. As Lou Cannon, a historian who 
has written five books on Ronald Reagan, told me, 
when Reagan first ran for governor, people thought 





his candidacy was even more preposterous than when 
Schwarzenegger ran. Cannon said people who knew 
Schwarzenegger only as an actor underestimated his 
experience and ability. Though not as an actor. They 
got that right. “I had high hopes for him. He had a great 
staff. He had things very few people in public life have. 
He had a real opportunity to solve a lot of problems,” 
Cannon said, before getting off the phone to, I assume, 
write another book about Reagan. 

To hear what happens to new politicians thrust 
onto the national stage, I called Democratic Senator Ted 
Kaufman, Joe Biden’s replacement, who has never run 
for office but did a great job for the past two years. The 
Senate, he insisted, is filled 
with smart, thoughtful people. 
“I came away incredibly im- 
pressed with the group,” he said. 
He even broke basic party rules 
and, less than 24 hours before 
Election Day, cited Republicans 
John Barrasso, Mike Johanns, 
Jeff Sessions and Jim Risch as 
people of great intellect who 
strive to determine what's best 
for the country. When I pressed 
him to see whether the entire 
Senate was sitting in his office 
listening on speakerphone and 
threatening him with senatori- 
al noogies, he countered, “Listen to a Senate hearing. Lis- 
ten to the amount of knowledge some of these Senators 
have on some esoteric matters.” Bluff well called, Senator. 

Better yet, Kaufman said the founders designed the 
Senate to prevent much legislation from passing, in case 
the voters pick idiots. And he thinks the few idiots who 
might have been elected will soon be kicked out. “If the 
voters make a mistake, they’ll get rid of them pretty quick- 
ly,” he said. Most politicians change the system a little and 
let the system change them a little more. It’s just like all 
the improvements you thought you'd make when you got 
your promotion at work, before you found out you're still 
not allowed to fire everyone. I am a little nervous about the 
fact that my editor inserted the previous sentence. 

Yes, there’s still a window for dangerous decision- 
making, but our system does eventually self-correct. So 
it’s not surprising that after seven years of a governor 
with no political experience, our state elected former 
governor Jerry Brown, aman most of us assumed had 
died in the early 1980s. If he does well, I can look forward 
to the 2014 gubernatorial Justin Bieber landslide. cy 
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